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TENTH OF A SERIES SHOWING 
oe TYPICAL AMERICAN WORKMEN ' 
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Bob Butterfield drives the 
westbound Empire State Ex- 
press from Harmon, N. Y,, 
to Albany, the Lake Shore 


“<n ange SG A Fe 


Limited on the return run. 

Senior engineman- of the 

New York Central, he has 

¥ os served for 54 years, recently 


gave up driving the Twen- 





tieth Century Limited in 
1 order to get a daylight run. 
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ie average Texas cotton crop covers about 
12,000,000 acres and provides a livelihood 
for more people than any other one Texas 
industry. It is the most valuable crop grown in 
Texas and the greatest single crop grown in 
any one state. The total 1936 Texas cotton crop 
was valued at $217,018,000. 

But cotton raising is just one of the many big 
Texas industries. Livestock industries brought 
$235,000,000 to Texas last year; oil, natural 
gas, and other minerals, $580,000,000; fruits, 
nuts and vegetables, over $33,000,000. 

Texas does things on a big scale, for Texas is 
big in size, in spirit and in achievement. It’s big 
in opportunities, too. It’s a rapidly expanding 
market—the last census showed an increase 
of 25%; vast natural resources have scarcely 
been tapped; less than *% of the tillable acreage 
in Texas is under cultivation. 

Decentralization and 
movement towards sources 
of raw material are bring- 
ing new industries to 
Texas. Industries using 
cotton and wool are mov- 
ing to the country’s big- 
gest source of these two 
manufacturing staples. 
Vast resources of lumber, 











oil, sulphur, clay 
and construction 
materials are attracting other industries to 
the Lone Star State. Natural gas and other 
fuels, widely available at low cost, provide 
an important advantage to all. manufacturers. 
The labor situation is favorable; living con- 
ditions pleasant; and recreational opportunities 
unlimited. 


The Katy has served Texas since 1872 and is 
proud of the part it has played in the develop- 
ment of this great empire. No territory pro- 
gresses ahead of its transportation system and 
the Katy is constantly striving to further the 
industrial and commercial advancement of 
Texas and the Southwest by operating conven- 
ient schedules of fast, comfortable passenger 
trains and rapid, dependable freights. 

As part of its progressive 
and constructive policy, 
the Katy maintains an 
Industrial Department 
which will supply definite 
information about oppor- 
tunities in Texas. Address 
the Industrial Development 
Department, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Lines, St. 
Louis, Mo., or Dallas, Tex. 





PIONEER RAILROAD OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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~ Successful Business Experiment 








Barometer for THERE'S NO NEED for guesswork when 
Car Buyers buying cars for your business today. 
Just look at what other organizations 
have been doing. All over the country they’ ve been test- 
ing Plymouth cars...matching them against other makes 
...checking up on performance and economy. 

What they’ve found is important to you. Because to- 
day these same firms are replacing their other models 
with Plymouths. And that trend speaks for itself. 


50-Mile Jauntor THERE’s 4 LIMIT to a salesman’s 
300-MileGrind  °™°'8y- And you'll find Plymouth 

conserves it...on the longest trips. 
Plymouth’s big, airplane-type shock-absorbers and live 
rubber body mountings banish bumps, jolts, vibration. 
Add to this: Plymouth’s effortless handling, its scientific 
sound-proofing, normal-posture “chair-height” seats... 
and the answer is, salesmen do more and better work. 





‘*CUSHIONS”’ of live rubber 
separate body and frame. 


FOR 9 YEARS Plymouth’s hydraulic 
brakes have been conceded the safest. 





“18 To 24 MILES PER GALLON”’...“‘oil 
consumption practically nil’’... 
“fewer repair bills than on any car 
we've ever used’”’—these are everyday comments from 
business firms using Plymouths. 


Figures that 
Speak Volumes 


Plymouth saves money every way. Features like Float- 
ing Power engine mountings, Hypoid rear axle, X-braced 
frame, chain-driven 
camshaft make this 
Plymouth acar that 
needs least atten- 
tion... “the car that 
stands up best!” And 
because of this, 
Plymouth has the 
highest resale value 
of **All Three” low- 


priced cars. 


a) 


LOWEST OIL bills due to full-len¢th water 
jackets, directional cooling, oil filter. 


Better Job— AxsouT THISTREMENDOUS swing to Plym- 
Lower Cost outh...it’s based on actual performance. 

Fleet operators, taxi companies, business 
firms of all. kinds have found Plymouth does a better job 
at lower cost. And they’re backing up their opinion with 
more orders for Plymouth cars! 

It’s good business to look into this big Plymouth. 
You'll find it the stand-out buy of “All Three” low- 
priced cars... because it “stands up best!” PLymoutu D1- 
VISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 











PRICED WITH THE LOWEST—The Commercial Credit Company has made available 
—through Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler dealers—very convenient payment terms. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR 
HOUR, COLUMBIA NETWORK, THURS- 
DAYS, 9 to 10 P. M., E.D.S.T. 








The Best Car 
For Business 





“...The Car that 
Stands Up Best” 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


v 
Inspired by a visit to Europe: 


Far more “war” news appears in 
American than in European pa- 
pers. 

* 
This magazine all along has dis- 
counted predictions of European 
hostilities. 

* 
No European nation is financial- 
ly ready to fight. 

* 


Britain could muster money but 
hasn’t adequate armaments—yet. 
* 

Nationalism is being carried to 
extremes abroad. 

* 


America is envied but not loved. 
* 


Prediction: This era of dictators 
will eventually give place to de- 
mocracy. 

* 
Don’t buy foreign government 
bonds. 

* 
John L. Lewis has become an in- 
ternational figure. 

* 


“Will America next have a 
Labor Government?” is constant- 
ly asked. Unlikely. 

* 


Betting on horse races is bleeding 
British workmen. 

* 
One-third of the British people 
have been re-housed—comfort- 
ably—since the war. 

* 


Wanted: A comprehensive prac- 
tical American re-housing pro- 
gram. 
* 
The world at the moment is drift- 
ing towards modified Socialism. 
* 


Hitler is rated far below Mus- 
solini. 

* 
Aircraft fills statesmen’s minds 
to-day. 

* 
Japan has been riding such a high 
horse that a fall is widely ex- 
pected. 

* 
Mankind’s greatest immediate 
need: An ironclad Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance. 
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Accounting Costs Cut 


Typical business executives tell 


how electrified machine simplifies FF 


bookkeeping ... cuts costs. 


Factory Owner — ‘‘Social Security 


and other new payroll deductions had ' . 
us worried for a while. But with rhe | 


Remington Rand ge 
Model ‘85’ ma- 
chine we've cut ac- 
counting. costs *by 
posting and proving 
all four payroll rec- 
ords for each em- 
ployee in one opera- 
tion. 

* 


Retailer — ‘The biggest accounting 
job in our store is handling accounts 
receivable. Model ‘85’ has increased 
the speed of customer billing and at the 
same time cut down 
errors. And we use 
the same type ma- 
chine for accounts 
payable . . . which 
helps enormously in 
getting monthly 
closing figures on 
time. 

oo 





Insurance Company Executive — 
“Before buying our Remington Rand 
Model ‘85’ machine we _ prepared 
eleven records sepa- 
rately every time 
we wrote a policy 
or made an endorse- 
ment. Now we do 
the same job—more 
accurately and legi- 
bly—in two simple 
Operations. ’’ 








Banker — ‘‘We bought our Model 
‘85’ for use in posting Trust Depart- 
ment records. But it did its work so 
. fast we now have 
it helping us out in 
several other depart- 
ments too. All in 
all, our accounting 
costs have dropped 
while errors in rec- 
ords have practical- 
ly disappeared.’ 
e 
Public Utility Executive — ‘‘When 
you buy a new customer billing instal- 
lation, it’s important to see that the 
machines fit your exact needs 
instead of having to 
make your needs fit 
the machines. That's 
why we went to 
Remington Rand, 
who have the larg- 
est and most com- 
plete line of account- 
ing equipment.” 

















be antl work sat 


WITH THIS SPEEDY MACHINE THAT 
POSTS SEVERAL RECORDS AT ONCE! 


ITHOUT eliminating any necessary record you can save time 
W ana work on accounting. The Remington Rand Model “85” 
posts several related records at one time and in one operation. 
Prevents wasteful delays in your accounting department. Reduces 
human error to the minimum by automatically proving figures as 
the operator proceeds with the posting. Get full details on how 
much the Model “85” could save for your business by phoning 
Remington Rand in your city or writing to Remington Rand Inc., 


Buffalo, New York. 
REMINGTON RAND MODEL “85” the only machine in 


the world with all these 9 features 


1 Complete electrification of all alphabet and 5 Complete visibility of writing line, per- 
numeral keys, and of carriage. mitting easy checking of every entry. 


2 Complete flexibility of registers, providing 
extra accumulations without rebuilding or 
replacing machine. Additional - registers 
limited only by length of carriage. 7 Independent control of each related form 

to be prepared simultaneously. 


6 Automatic line proof of each individual 
entry provides instant audit. 


3 All registers visible for columnar accumula- 


tion and cross-computation. All registers 8 Uniform legibility of all records. 

equipped with direct subtraction, providing . 

contra-entries within specific column, and 9 Made by Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, 

Snaeune convection of exrere. New York, the only single manufacturer 
who can supply complete accounting 


4 Completely electrified automatic tabula- systems, equipment and assume complete 
tion from column to column. responsibility. 
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As America grew up ... it grew UPWARD 


RIGHT. Site of New York’s famous Flatiron Building, as it 
appeared the year United States Steel Corporation was formed — 
1901. In one generation steel has transformed American cities, 
immensely increased land values. 

BELOW. The International Building at Rockefeller Center, 
one of the newest additions to America’s distinctive skyline. 
Building was erected with USS steel fabricated by American 
Bridge Company, a United States Steel subsidiary. 








THE WORLD MOVES 
FORWARD WITH 


Ate, 


AMERICAN- BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, LTD. + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL COR- 
PORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNIVERSAL 
ATLAS CEMENT ComPANY + United States Stee! Corporation Subsidiaries 


* 
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T USED to be, that the higher up a 

building went, the thicker and uglier 
its walls had to be; six stories was 
about the limit. 

But in 1884, architect William Jenny 
conceived the radical idea of erecting. a 
steel skeleton first and hanging the ma- 
sonry on it like a garment. He pushed 
the Home Insurance Building in Chi- 
cago to the undreamed-of height of 
twelve stories; people looked and mar- 


veled and called it a “skyscraper.” 

So began the cities which are Amer- 
ica’s distinctive contribution to the 
world. 


No delay or confusion marks the rise 
of today’s skyscraper. No piles of build- 
ing material clutter up the traffic-laden 
streets. Swiftly, steel power shovels com- 
plete the excavation; steel caissons and 
piling go down to bed rock. Fabricated 
and marked at the shop, each steel gir- 
der seems almost to leap into its place, 
where steel rivets, driven by automatic 
hammers of steel, hold it secure. Stronger 
steels, permitting lighter construction, 
contribute to the speed of elevators trav- 
eling 1200 feet a minute. Inside and out, 
the building gleams with stainless steel 
trim, impervious to wear or weather. 

Skyscrapers or safety pins, it is the 
business of United States Steel to help 
their makers make them better. If your 
problem has to do with steel, “ put it up 
to United States Steel.” 


UNITED STATES STEEL 








Light from Leaders 





If you eat right, sleep right, work right, 
the passing of the years makes little im- 
pression on your feelings —Henry Forp. 


The real cost of transporting freight on 
many rivers is higher than the cost of 
moving goods on railroads—J. B. Hut, 
president, Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 


Many producers will say that their head- 
aches come less from making goods than 
from trying to get rid of them—WHILLARD 
L. TuHorp, director of economic research, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


What the economic system fears most is 
that in the bad temper of these times we 
shall impair the energy and initiative of 
the great majority in our effort to outlaw 
the undesirable minority. — Owen D. 
Youn. 


The nation has a stake in our maritime 
industry that transcends the aims of either 
labor or capital—JosePpH P. KENNEDY, 
chairman, U. S. Maritime Commission. 


The only class struggle I know of occurs 
where the workmen and the management 
do not try to understand each other.— 
W. H. Gon, general manager, White 
Furniture Co. 


We have not yet gone into a real boom 
but the foundations for a serious one have 
been laid, and when it comes, it will cer- 
tainly be followed by a disastrous slump.— 
Ernest M. Patterson, president, Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 


Extremely liberal installment terms es- 
tablished at the low point of the depression 
to stimulate trade revival are no longer 
necessary to maintain a satisfactory sales 
volume.—JoHN R. WALKER, executive 
vice-president, National Association of 
Sales Finance Companies. 


A smart retailer does not tie-in with na- 
tional advertising out of sheer love of the 
manufacturer. He does it because he rec- 
ognizes the mutual interest that exists. It’s 
the old story of “United we stand—divided 
we fall."—E. P. H. James, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, National Broad- 
casting Company. 


In restricted areas the healthy state of 
credit has been upset now and then by un- 
necessary labor difficulties, or such natural 
disasters as floods and droughts. But the 
normal credit factors are ready to support, 
and are supporting, growing business.— 
Henry H. HEIMANN, executive manager, 
National Association of Credit Men. 


Give me the man who is not afraid to 
make an eight o’clock call in the morning ; 
who can schedule himself during the day 
with a minimum loss of time; who can 
transact his business and be on his way; 
who can, in emergencies, confine his lunch 
to a sandwich and save an hour’s time; 
who can talk intelligently about his line; 
speak a good word for his company and 
stand on his feet—F. C. MILLHorr, vice- 
president in charge of sales, Quaker City 
Rubber Co. 





A Secretary 
talks about 





her Boss 


cur 

I MM a good secretary to him 
and he knows it. But I do wish he 
weren't so old-fashioned. He’s not 
an old-fogey, really. As a matter of 
fact, he’s real nice looking. But I 
know what those wrinkles creeping 
around his eyes are from. He thinks 
it’s hard work. I know it’s because 
he does some things two or three 
times when he could get them done 
at once. 

“Take the correspondence, for 
instance. He reads the letters when 
they come in—puts them to one side 
to answer later—all in a bunch. If 
he had an Ediphone at his elbow, 
he’d just pick up the receiver and 
answer right away — no different 
than using his telephone. 

“Of course, I’m not complaining 
..»much, I mean. He means to get 
his dictation done before he leaves 
the office at noon. But he seldom 
does. And there J am explaining to 
the boy-friend why I’m late again. 
And he doesn’t get to his golf game 
after all—or he misses seeing that 







important customer he surely meant 
to see that afternoon. 

“Really, I think he’s awfully 
foolish. He’s letting detail ride him 
too hard. He and I could both get 
lots more done if he’d adopt Edi- 
phone Voice Writing. He’d have a 
better job. And so would I.” 

7 7 7 
An Ediphone permits you to handle 
instructions, memos, inquiries, let- 
ters, reminder-dates, the minute you 
think about them...increases your 
personal business capacity 20% to 
50%. For every activity where “your 
voice points the way,” use an Edi- 
phone. Investigate! For details tele- 
phone the Ediphone, your city, or 
write Dept. H37, Thomas A. Edison, 


Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 


VOICE-WRITE WITH THE 


Ediphone 


The Edison Invention for Business 


PREFERENCE FOR EDIPHONE PERSISTS 
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international light-delivery units 
in 5$-ton to 1-ton capacities, in 
three wheelbase lengths. 


international Cab-Over-Engine 
Model D-300—c new high standard 
for close work in crowded traffic. 


Above: An International 3 to 4-ton Truck- 
Tractor. International Harvester sells 
twice as many heavy-duty trucks as 
any other manufacturer. 


@ Exceptional styling in the new Inter- 
national Trucks speaks for itself and 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER speaks for 
what is underneath— new engineering, 
advanced efficiency throughout. 

There is the key to what has taken 
place in the busy months since intro- 
duction of this new complete line. 
Public response has been immediate 
and convincing. Truck users have reg- 
istered their approval in a flood of 
orders three times as great as ever be- 
fore in the long history of International 
Truck manufacture. 


international 134-ton Model. 
D-30 with special panel-stake 
body. Several other models 
for the medium-duty field. 


There are many International Six- 
Wheel models, Dual-Drive and 
Trailing-Axle. Gross vehicle 
weights 18,000 to 62,000 pounds. 


All models in the line are now in full 
production in our three truck plants. 
The illustrations above show five rep- 
resentative units. There are 21 more, 
fitting the widest range of hauling 
needs. Wheelbases in 79 lengths; bodies 
for all loads. Sizes, light Half-Ton to 
powerful Six-Wheelers. If you haven't 
yet had an opportunity to inspect the 
new Internationals in detail, see the 
trucks on display at the nearest branch 
or dealer showroom. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Harvester Building INCORPORATED Chicago, Illinois 


ALL-STEEL CAB 
in Every New 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCK 
The All-Steel Cab is one of the 


many advanced features in the new 
International line. Illustration 
above shows the interior of the 
roomy, well-appointed de luxe cab. 
Driver comfort, clear vision, and 
safety are assured in every Inter- 
national, Half-Ton up. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 


Has building activity begun to ebb? 
Has ordering of new ships become less clamorous? 
What of security markets? 
| How nationalistic are Britons to-day ? 
What is the attitude of different classes towards 
President Roosevelt? 
How do they feel about war prospects in Europe? 
About Japan? 
Do the British people impress one as gaining or as 
losing in strength, stability, industriousness, character ? 
After spending several weeks in Britain, the editor of 
ForseEs here attempts to comment on these questions. 


Hos long is Britain’s boom likely to last ? 


Economic Outlook 


That Britain has been and is enjoying a real boom 
cannot be doubted. Nor are there conclusive signs of any 
immediate, violent collapse. But there are rather dis- 
tinct indications that the peak has been reached and that 
a downward tendency is setting in. Latest develop- 
ments include: 

A mild but unmistakable slacking in building after an 
era of expansion unprecedented in British history—one- 
third of the population has been rehoused since the war, 
stimulated by vast expenditures of government and muni- 


K cipal funds which involve increased burdens on taxpayers. 
- Forward-looking ship-owners, alarmed over the ter- 
at rific mounting of costs, including much dearer iron and 
on steel and other materials as well as soaring wages and 
he shorter work hours, are hesitating to place additional 
1b. 


orders for new tonnage notwithstanding the remunerative 
freight rates now obtainable because of dearth of suitable 
bottoms. Some leaders are publicly issuing cautionary 
statements against overbuilding at current inflated costs. 

This attitude, in my opinion, is thoroughly sound. The 
disastrous results which followed the post-war shipping 
| boom should not be forgotten. The wisest owners sold 


nd 
er- 
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freely before the inevitable collapse came—and were later 
able to buy at extraordinarily low figures. 


Securities Waver 

Certain groups of securities are already wavering. 

Declines in shares of construction companies have ex- 
cited much comment. Financial writers and others ex- 
press pessimism. 

Shipping stocks have lost steam and are not now well 
regarded. 

South African gold shares skyrocketed when President 
Roosevelt announced that our Government would pay 
$35 an ounce for gold from all and sundry, an increase 
of almost 70 per cent. Production in the Transvaal 
inamediately became feverishly active. New mines have 
been opened over a wide area—on one property a depth 
of over 8,000 feet has been reached, called a new world 
record. Abandoned mines are being re-worked. 

But a relapse of serious dimensions overtook gold 
shares, especially the more speculative and unseasoned. 
Heavy losses were suffered by the hordes of small 
gamblers. Since the debacle reached its nadir, some re- 
covery has been witnessed ; but quotations are far below 
their boom peak. 

Other sections of the London market, the most com- 
prehensive and variegated in the world, have been ad- 
versely affected by war threats, particularly in recent 
weeks by Japan’s aggression against China and her dis- 
regard of foreign objections to her highhandedness. 

Oil shares are liked. 

On the whole, a skeptical attitude towards most foreign 
stocks seems logical. 


Britons Intensely Nationalistic 


“Only what I’m forced to carry.” 
That was the point of every reply given by merchants 
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when I asked how many lines of American merchandise 
they stocked. Always the tone was acidy. 

Among ordinary folks America is disliked. Her un- 
paralleled wealth, her industrial supremacy, her un- 
matched store of gold, her weight in international 
counsels, her growing influence throughout South Ameri- 
ca, her “Americation” of Canada—these and other mani- 
festations of America’s expanding power are interpreted 
vaguely but bitterly as threatening the might and 
majesty of “The Empire on which the sun never sets.” 

“Buy British” is no mere slogan. 

It has become almost a religion. 

Not a few store signs proclaim that no foreign goods 
are sold. 

Britain’s old-time adherence to free trade has been 
thrown to the winds. Tariffs and subsidies are multiply- 
ing. “Empire preference” has become synonymous with 
patriotism. 

America shares with Japan the chief jealousy of the 
British people. Both have made inroads on her commer- 
cial and industrial supremacy. Moreover, the stand 
taken by the United States on war debt repayments, on 
banning the placing of foreign loans by war debt 
delinquents, on non-participation in the League of 
Nations, on aloofness from foreign military aggression 
impinging on pacts entered into by the United States, has 
not tended to inspire among Britons love of our nation. 


Why Roosevelt Is Popular 


For very different reasons, President Roosevelt is 
popular alike with British workers and employers. 

His social legislation, his blackening of fillers of pay 
envelopes, his prodigal expenditures wrung from the 
“haves,” his general anti-business stand and his kowtow- 
ing to Lewis and radical labor unions, his oft-proclaimed 
determination to punish the “over-privileged’”’ and to 
take care of all other classes—in short, his whole an- 
nounced policy towards employers and employees natu- 
rally possesses fascinating appeal to the masses who, of 
course, do not give one thought to the cost or to the 
ultimate consequences of crippling industry, discouraging 
initiative, vitiating America’s ability to compete success- 
fully for world markets. 

British men of affairs have for generations earned a 
reputation for astuteness, for farsightedness, for business 
statesmanship. Her government officials and diplomats 
have always worked hand-in-hand with her commercial 
and industrial leaders to strengthen the nation financially, 
economically, politically. 

President Roosevelt is regarded as playing into their 
hands. The more he cripples American industry, the 
deeper he plunges the American people into debt, the 
farther he goes in forcing up wages and other costs and 
in shortening work hours, the greater his “victory” in 
inciting the masses to hamstring employment-giving 
enterprise, the less formidable will the United States 
become as a competitor, as a rival, as a financial strong- 
hold, as a world power. 
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How our Chief Executive is regarded in high British 
government circles is another matter. Attempts to elicit 
expressions are usually met with evasive smiles. 


War Strategy 


“This country has had to swallow more insults in the 
last few years than in all her previous history. But just 
wait. Our time is coming.” 

That correctly pictures current British sentiment. The 
nation’s colossal armament expenditures, though inflict- 
ing a grievous burden, are almost unanimously ap- 
plauded—certain Leftish labor cliques alone protesting. 
Every other interest is giving way to rushing military 
preparations. Unexampled steps are being taken to draw 
additional men into the army. 

“You don’t think, do you, that we have relished the 
defiance hurled at us by Mussolini?” carped a typical 
British leader. “Or Hitler’s scrapping of treaties and 
repudiation of obligations? Or Japan’s undermining of 
British interests in the Orient? Or the impotent part 
we have had to play in the League of Nations? Any 
dictator, any nation has come to believe that the 
British lion’s tail can be twisted with absolute impunity.” 

He added: “But a day of reckoning is approaching. 
Weare getting ready. Britain has recovered her stability, 
her strength, her self-confidence. She is prepared to 
accept any sacrifice to restore her self-respect and to 
exact respect from other nations. Every day is bringing 
us nearer our objective. For the present our policy 
must necessarily be one of parleying, of conciliating, of 
truckling if need be—and of creating overpowering 
modernized armaments and fighting forces.” 

Japan’s operations in the East and Italy’s in Africa 
and in the Mediterranean have bitterly ruffled John Bull. 

Two years should see Britain re-armed. 


Are Britons Deteriorating ? 


For well over thirty years I have been revisiting 
Britain. And for more than twenty years theretofore I 
lived there. Are the rank and file of the British people 
improving in worthy characteristics or are they de- 
teriorating ? 

Very reluctantly and regretfully, candor compels me to 
answer “They are not improving.” 

Half-a-century ago they were more religious, more 
seriously-minded, more industrious, more purposeful, 
more determined, more ambitious. . 

My belief is that the next century will belong to 
America. Thereafter, Canada may come to the front. 
Civilization and dominance travels Westward and North- 
wards. 

As this is written on the Atlantic Ocean, homeward- 
bound, I rejoice that I am an American and that my 
children enjoy the privilege of faring forth in America to 
fight the battle of life. 

But we must all be on our guard to frustrate any and 
every attempt to subvert our institutions and to under- 
mine our cherished freedom from bureaucratic shackles. 
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L. Seth Schnitman, 


Chief Statistician, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 


new for the building industry. 

At the turn of the year optimism 
was widespread. 
cooled measurably. 

It is not as though any real re- 
versal in the upward course is feared. 
Rather it is a blasting of hopes which, 
temporarily at least, has been almost 
as devastating as a genuine turnabout 
would have been. Manufacturers, 
building-material dealers and builders 
had hopes—and budgets based upon 
them—of 50 or 75 or even 100 per 
cent. sales gains over 1936. When 
facts punctured these hopes, the ac- 
tual increases of 15 or 20 or 30 per 
cent. came as a disappointment. 

But hope will not die. The passage 
of the Wagner Housing Act in the 
closing days of Congress has revived 
it. And already in some quarters 
talk of the building boom which went 
awry in 1937 is being dusted off 
again. : 

What are the facts about the build- 
ing industry to-day? Will new laws 
revive it? Have high costs hurt it? 


B ew for hot and cold is nothing 


Since then it has 


Why haven’t we had a boom? And 


will we have one? 


Will Wagner Housing Act Help? 


Mixed blessings—that’s about the 
way the Wagner Housing Act sizes 
up. 
More and better housing for low- 
income families—not ali of them by 
any means, even though the program 
does involve the tidy sum of $500,- 


000,000—is a distinct gain, for it 
should mean the construction, over a 
period of years, of something like 
100,000 new dwelling units and the 
probable demolition of a like number 
of insanitary slum units. And mis- 
givings that this excursion into public 
housing will tend to retard private 
housing construction appear at the 
moment to be largely ill-founded. If 
properly planned and _ judiciously 
handled the public-housing program 


Building is our biggest, most important industry. When it booms, other industries 


boom. When it sickens, other industries sicken. 


And now that the widely-predicted building boom didn’t show up at the party this 


year, business men are shaking their heads and asking 


What happened to the expected building boom? 


Were higher costs responsible? 


Will the brand-new Wagner Housing Act help? 


Is the building industry headed up or down in the next few years? 


Here, those questions are answered by a man who has given months of research to 


the task; who probably knows more about the building industry than any other individ- 


ual in America; who for years has consistently called the turns in building before they 


have appeared—and who, a year ago, gave fair warning that there would be no build- 


ing boom in 1937! 
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should tend rather to enlarge the mar- 
ket for materials and services, and 
this should begin within a very few 
months. For it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that it will supplement rather 
than supplant private housing : . Little 
if any net addition to the total sup- 
ply of dwelling units is likely, and 
the schedule seeks to meet a demand 
in @ manner which cannot now be 
met by private capital. 

Another gain should accrue through 
the Act’s limitations on the maximum 
cost allowable per dwelling unit. With 
present high costs of construction, a 
$5,000 limitation puts a premium on 
the development of new and cheaper 
techniques and materials. And the 
building industry would be much bet- 
ter off if something shook it loose 
from its hidebound conventionalities 

Still other gains should flow from 
the Wagner legislation. But when 
they are all added up, there still re- 
mains much doubt that here alone lies 
the missing link to the laggard build- 
ing boom. We have had stimulation 
before through PWA and WPA 
construction programs. Nevertheless, 
the Wagner Act provides almost four 
times as much money for public hous- 
ing as has been spent in the Govern- 
ment’s previous public-housing pro- 
grams. And since the housing branch 
of the construction industry usually 
represents 40 per cent. of its dollar 
volume, and is the most beneficial and 
most regenerative in its effects on the 
entire business structure, this virtual 
quadrupling is something that cannot 
be dismissed lightly. 


Have Higher Cests Really Hurt? 


While some time must necessarily 
pass before the Wagner program can 
bolster the current housing picture. 
other influences are now at work 
which should soon make themselves 
felt. Of these, none is more impor- 
tant than the realization, now crystal- 
lizing, that construction costs are un- 
likely to drop in the near future. If 
he thinks costs are to be relatively 
stable, the builder feels more like 
building. 

In the past three years or so build- 
ing costs have risen sharply, it is true. 
But there is nothing really novel 
about this condition, except for the 
fact that everyone seems to blame 
“high costs” for impeding building 
recovery. That might be the case if 
we were further along in the building 
cycle, whose movements are much 
longer than the swings of the busi- 
ness cycle itself. And while there are 
new forces operating to-day, there is 
no reason to believe that after only 
four years of recovery in the build- 
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ing industry we are soon to go into 
reverse. 

Building costs, therefore, are not 
the final determinant—so long, at 
least, as the prospects for good busi- 
ness activity continue favorable. 
Builders and investors still see oppor- 
tunities for profit in new housing 
ventures. They see that costs have 
risen. But they also see that the 
curve of housing rentals is continuing 
on its upward course. And it is this 
vista that leads to broader building 
activity, for it reflects the supply-and- 
demand factors which give vitality to 
all industries,‘no less than to the 
building industry. Furthermore, va- 
cancies in desirable dwellings in many 
sections of the country are almost 
non-existent, still another reflection 
of the demand side of the equation 
which motivates the building business. 

There is another factor, too. Hous- 
ing shortages will be filled only 
when personal incomes permit, and 
not sooner. And personal incomes 
are rising. 

Finally, it is refreshing to note that 
building costs (if they are advancing 
at all) are rising much less precipi- 
tately than was the case only a few 
months back. 


Why No Boom in 1937? 


Now that costs seem to have 
stopped rising and rentals are con- 
tinuing upwards, housing projects 
held in abeyance should soon be re- 
vived ; for the eyes of speculative and 
investment builders are still glued on 
profit prospects. 

Lending institutions undoubtedly 
have the funds to finance sound build- 
ing projects for a public demand that 
is yet unsatisfied. But it is doubtful 
that the reservoirs of mortgage money 
will soon disgorge enough to support 
a boom on anything like the scale of 
the last cycle. For much foreclosed 
property yet remains to be liquidated. 

Non-farm real-estate foreclosures, 
chiefly residential—though now run- 
ning about 12 per cent. under the 
1936 rate—are still on a scale which 
promises to involve no fewer than 
250,000 properties this year. Then 
there is the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration which has the task of liqui- 
dating and otherwise servicing one 
million homes which were once in 
distress. What proportion of these 
are again in distress is not publicly 
known; but here also is a retarding 
influence on new building. Nor is it 
any secret that hundreds of houses 
already foreclosed by the HOLC are 
available for rental at rates which are 
distinctly favorable to the renter— 
much more favorable than if he were 








The building workman is the key man of — 
the unemployment problem. in 1929, 
3,000,000 had jobs in his industry; in 
1937, only 1,150,000. And every job in 
building creates 4.5 jobs in other indus- 
tries. (Photographs: Ewing Galloway, — 
Nesmith, Gendreau.) 


























































to buy. That it’is still cheaper to rent |” 
than to buy—if it is Mot always so— — 
has been brought home to mafly peo-’ 
ple since the last boom. a 
. Then there is the whole debt ques- q 
tion. The real-estate mortgage struc- — 
ture has been materially improved — a 
through the relentless pressures of © 
foreclosure, the assistance afforded by — 
the HOLC, and the quickening of ~ 
the business curve itself. But debt- 
building still goes on, especially in ~ 
the field of public finance, breeding” 
burdensome taxes and limiting seri- 
ously the willingness or the ability off 
capital to make the long-term com-_ 
mitments that are the lifeblood of the © 
building industry. And installment 7 
selling with its intense competition — 
for the limited supply of consumer 
dollars is not making matters any 
easier for the home-building busi- — 
ness. 
In a word, we have had no build- 
ing boom in 1937 because conditions — 
have not been ripe for it. The wreck-’ 
age of the last boom has not yet been 
cleared away. Much undigested space 
still hangs over the market. The) 
national income, although rising, is) 
still too small to support a boom, 
Labor strife and the consequent los# 
ses in payrolls have taken their to 
These developments have not en-) 
gendered confidence on the part of 
speculative builders or prospective 
home owners. Here then are the 
main reasons why 1937, much to the 
disappointment of those who expected © 
a boom, must end with an expendi- 
ture for new housing construction 
which at best will be only about 35 
per cent. above that for 1936—small- 
er by some 60 per cent. than any of 
the years in the middle 1920’s. 


Building: Going Up or Down? 


If we are lucky, the 1937 dollar 
total for all classes of construction, 
private and public, industrial, com- 
mercial, and residential, in the ‘thirty- 
seven Eastern states will be about 15 { 
per cent. above the 1936 figure. This, 
in the fourth year of recovery, wi E 
be less than half of the total in the 
1928 peak year ; and that we will soot! 
get back to those levels is extremely 
doubtful because of the uncertainties 

(Continued on page 41) 

















































ELLING, according to the sales 
S manuals, begins when the sales- 

man turns a doorknob and starts 
his _ solicitation. 

Which is all very well for the ordi- 
nary or garden variety of high-pres- 
sure order-getting. 

But—and this is such heresy that 
if there is a patron deity of sales 
managers he will probably strike 
someone with a thunderbolt for let- 
ting it into print—there are other and 
more effective types of selling which 
involve a deal more of brow-sweat- 
ing and a deal less of shoe leather. 

It is with this less bustling kind 
of salesmanship that we are here 
concerned. Our salesman seldom 
leaves his office except at lunch time. 
On the rare occasion when he does 
sally forth to see a prospect, he goes 
to help solve a problem rather than 
to sell a bill of goods. 

That he generally comes back with 
so large an order that the employ- 
ment department has to hang out a 
sign for more factory help—this fact 
may be taken as evidence that there 
may be something to this other kind 
of selling, after all. 


—But There's Bill Hoozis 


As good an example as you might 
ask of an industry chiefly built on 
service-minded selling is the paper- 
board industry, which—just in case 
you don’t know—makes everything 
from pill boxes to shipping cases for 
bed-springs, and the materials of 
which these are made. At or close to 
the top in volume is Container Corpo- 
ration of America. And, in a large 
corner office quietly presiding over 
the scene, sits Walter P. Paepcke, 
president. 

If he were consulted about this 
statement, he would probably deny 
that he is really any kind of a sales- 
man. He has been known to point out 
to friends who accused him of sales- 
manship, that he discusses orders with 
only a handful of customers who hap- 
pen to be old friends and who there- 
fore have a habit of calling him up 
when they want to book a few train- 
loads of shipping containers or beer 
cases for delivery through the forth- 
coming year. 
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He Knows How to Kill Price Wars 


Arthur Van Vlissingen 





TWO HORSES FOR HIM 
Walter P. Paepcke, here riding 


his favorite horse, also rides another. 
Its name is Price. 


Container Corporation’s young 


president will never forget the first 
price war he ever climbed aboard. 
From that experience he has fash- 
ioned a halter which, he thinks, may 
keep that bucking broncho of busi- 
ness under firm control. 


Oh, yes, there is Bill Hoozis of the 
Whatsis Company, now that you 
mcation him—but they have a direc- 
torate or two together, and have to 
settle down for an occasional long 
talk anyhow, so while they are at it 
they generally go over requirements 
in the paperboard field. And Jim 
Blank of Blank and Smith—he is a 
good friend, so naturally it is only 
courteous and good business to show 
Jim through the Chicago plants once 
in a while, isn’t it? 

So it goes. Walter Paepcke can 
almost sell you out of the idea that 
he knows the first thing about sell- 
ing. 
Back in the days when Chicago 
was really finding itself as a trade 
and manufacturing center, a slender, 
energetic German named Hermann 
Paepcke was in the wooden-box busi- 
ness. He made good boxes, he sold 
them at moderate prices, and his 


word was better than a government 
bond of even those days. In conse- 
quence of which he prospered and 
bought back to the sources of mate- 
rial to the extent of owning timber 
and sawmills and other production fa- 
cilities. So long ago as the time when 
a soapbox was something a street 
speaker could really stand on, it was 
an even-money bet that an orator of 
Union Square or any other center 
of amateur forensics was perched on 
a Paepcke-made box. 

Eventually, through a process of 
accretion and growth, Hermann 
Paepcke headed a sizable institution 
known as Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Company. And because fiber cases 
were on the way up, it made boxes of 
paper as well as of boards. 

Somewhat later, as he matured to 
his early sixties, there emerged from 
Yale the son of his middle age, who 
is the subject of our attention. 


Hell-Bent for Glory 


Walter Paepcke came bursting 
from New Haven, with the rest of 
the Class of ’17, hell-bent for a uni- 
form and glory. His military career 
crashed against a stone wail because 
of a narrow-minded preference of the 
generals and the admirals for fellows 
of physical stamina. Young Paepcke 
weighed in at a few pounds above 
100, which got him repulsed by the 
recruiters of thirty-odd Army, Navy, 
and Marine outfits before he decided 
he had better go get some meat on 
his bones before he made another try 
at getting into the war. 

Meanwhile, what to do? 

Father Paepcke supplied the an- 
swer. Already he was feeling the 
pinch of man-shortage as his younger 
executives hustled off to training 
ships and officers’ camps. He put 
Walter to work running what was 
then and still is the least attractive 
unit of any paperboard business, the 
portion euphemistically known as the 
paper stock department. Actually 
this is an old rags and waste paper 
sorting business, and the things which 
have to be sorted out are neither es- 
thetic nor, necessarily, fragrant. Nor, 
for that matter, do the sorters sup- 
ply an especially charming society 
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for a youngster fresh out of a first- 
rank college. 

The kid did a good job. He got 
along with the Slav and Negro labor, 
he got production out of them and 
they liked him. Then serious labor 
trouble threatened in an Arkansas 
lumber mill, and Walter had this 
dumped in his lap. For some months 
he shuttled back and forth between 
Arkansas and Chicago, settling dis- 
putes and driving for the output 
needed for wartime demands. By 
now everything was running smooth- 
ly in both places. And, with the aid 
of the conventional dozen bananas 
and two gallons of water just before 
facing the medico, he edged through 
the Navy examination and drove the 
Kaiser out of the Fatherland. 

Back from the war, he went into 
the company office. Before long he 
had the title of assistant treasurer 
—and anybody who knew Hermann 
Paepcke does not need to be told the 
title was earned before it was 
awarded. The youngster really made 
himself valuable, and soon he: was 
carrying a great deal more respon- 
sibility than was indicated by either 
his title or his salary. 

When the father’s health broke 
suddenly he told his son, “I'll prob- 
ably never get back in harness. You'll 
have to look after the business.” So 
Hermann Paepcke stepped aside and 
his son moved up to the top. 


For Well-Rounded Profits 


It was a rapidly changing world 
into which the new corporation head 
was plunged. Paperboard was sup- 
planting lumber in many fields. 
Branch plants were springing up in 
many industries to overcome the 
handicaps of post-war freight rates, 
and customers could buy boxes more 
inexpensively close to home than they 
could from Chicago. In one corner, 
metal containers were trying to edge 
out wood or paper; in another, the 
paper folks were taking business 
away from the can makers. Every- 
thing was in a state of flux, with 
no promise that it would ever settle 
down. (For the record, be it stated 
that it has not to date calmed ap- 
preciably, though paperboard steadi- 
ly increases its share of all package 
and container business. ) 

In the Chicago territory the paper- 
board competition was terrific. It 
became apparent to Walter Paepcke 
and some associates that there was 
a better opportunity for stabilized 
and well-rounded profits if they were 
managing a business which really pro- 
duced a completely diversified paper- 
board line and distributed it nation- 
ally. So they started in by forming 





Paepcke believes in low-pressure selling 


Container Corporation of America, 
purchasing with stock the paperboard 
interests of Chicago Mill & Lum- 
ber Company and a large mill in 
Philadelphia. 

There was still plenty of competi- 
tion, Heaven knows, and is even to- 
day. But with their rounded line and 
geographical spread of markets, their 
new business was in a sounder posi- 
tion. And Container Corporation has 
continued to integrate by picking up a 
plant here and a mill there, until to- 
day it makes board from Chicago to 
Philadelphia, makes boxes and con- 
tainers from Chicago to Greater Bos- 
ton, and, including its subsidiaries 
and affiliates, spreads its other manu- 
facturing between a slash-pine kraft- 
paper mill in Florida, a fibre can com- 
pany in Missouri, and so on. 

Everything went beautifully until 
the depression. Then there developed 
an irreconcilable difference of judg- 
ment between Paepcke and some of 
his fellow-officers who had previous- 
ly run their own concerns. 

Paepcke said, “It’s a long pull, 
we've got to meet declining prices 
and sell goods, for we will take less 
of a loss that way than by doing less 
business at higher prices.” The mat- 
ter finally went to popular vote among 
the stockholders, in one of the more 


aggressively conducted proxy Battles 
of the Century. When the votes were 
counted, Paepcke’s ideas had won 
the support of a large majority. 

Perhaps it was this awareness of 
the need for keeping capacity occu- 
pied which helped to develop an out- 
standing activity of the corporation. 

Idle machines were eating their 
heads off in overhead. Yet any bid 
for added volume by unreasonable 
price cutting .would only precipitate 
a nationwide repetition of the price 
war which had harassed Chicago a 
few years before. 

Paepcke began putting more and 
more emphasis on research, which in 
the container business involves the 
technical aspects of packaging and 
the merchandising assistance which a 
good package can contribute. He be- 
gan adding new customers from 
among the folks who had never pre- 
viously used paper packaging. And 
by thus doing his raiding in the yards 
of other industries rather than his 
own, he helped to maintain a stable 
price structure while at the same time 
increasing his own share of the total 
business. 

Therein lies one of his strengths 
as salesman—his greatest strength, 
say some of his competitors and most 
of his associates. He recognizes that 
a price structure in an industry mak- 
ing so staple a basic commodity as 
paperboard is as cranky as an ill-bal- 
anced canoe. He is constantly aware 
that it can be tipped over easily, and 
that when it tips everybody is worse 
off than before, including the cus- 
tomers who will inevitably find facili- 
ties and services curtailed if the situ- 
ation persists. 


Help the Other Fellow 


At the same time, he wants more 
business, and somehow he gets it 
rather successfully. 

But never by the obvious method 
of building a new mill over yonder 
or adding another paper machine to 
one of his existing mills. 

That way lies price warfare, and 
the smaller units of an industry are 
always jealous of their rights and 
their privileges as against the big 
fellow. Paepcke gets his new business 
by helping another manufacturer de- 
velop the fiberboard beer case which 
carries off the largest share of the 
brewery orders, in the process rather 
thoroughly routing the old wooden 
case and the newer pressed-steel 
case. The resultant volume, divided 
between the other company and Con- 
tainer Corporation, employs another 
several hundred tons of capacity— 
without treading on a single toe in 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Edwin Laird Cady 


NE of the most far-reaching 
movements in the history of 
U. S. business is now beginning 

to roll up real momentum. 

The stings of Consumers’ Re- 
search and similar “‘consumer pro- 
tection” organizations have helped 
business to realize that it must do 
more to protect the consumer when 
he buys. 

The really substantial work of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion and others has shown that it can 
be done. 

And now manufacturers, retailers 
and trade associations are taking the 
ball in a tremendous drive against 
those twin enemies of the consumer’s 
pocketbook, misrepresentation and 
consumer ignorance. Objective of the 
campaign is to tell consumers at the 
point of sale precisely what they are 
buying—and to prove to them that 
what they are told is the truth. 

The movement has two general 
phases. 


Business Fights for the Consumer 


The first one, which builds the 
foundation for the campaign, includes 
“behind the scenes” work on stan- 
dards, labeling, testing, and general 
co-operation between retailers and 
manufacturers to make sure that the 
goods sold to consumers are exactly 
right and correctly represented. 

The second is the “cashing in” 
phase of showing consumers what 
has been done, why it has been done, 
and by whom; and how consumers 
should protect themselves when they 
buy. 

The extent and variety of work 
going on in the first or foundational 
phase is amazing. A few examples 
out of hundreds will give you the 
idea: The steel industry is using at 
least $8,000,000 worth of equipment 
for research , the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association and the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Standards have worked out 
basic color schemes for kitchens so 
that bungalow aprons and dish towels 
may now harmonize with walls, lino- 





Protective Action 


Seals of approval 


Setting standards Certainty 


quality 

ance. 
Dictionaries of terms 

talks. 


Laboratories, research 


Greater 
buying. 


Franker, more truthful 
advertising 


Co-operation with con- 
sumer groups 


consumer protection. 





Consumer Benefits 


Assurance of quality. 


of uniform 
and _ perform- 


Clearer understanding of 
advertising and_ sales 


3etter goods, lower rela- 
tive prices, demonstra- 
tions of protection. 


confidence in 


Faster, better, education 
in “buymanship.” 


Co-operative publicity on Less fear, more pleasure, 
in buying. 


What Business Is Doing to Protect the Consumer—and Why 


Business Benefits 


Clear labeling Accurate knowledge of Fewer complaints, re- 
what’s being bought. turns. Prevent sub- 
Instructions for use, stitution of inferior 
care, etc., of product. goods. 


Lower sales resistance, 


costs. 


Lower production costs, 
quality for quality. 


Clearer buyer-seller re- 
lations, cutting costs. 


New, better products. 
Lower production, 
sales, costs on equal 
dollar volume. 


Lower selling costs. 


Making use of these or- 
ganizations’ strongly- 
financed “foundations.” 


Swifter progress, quicker 
return in profits. 
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The label is the consumer’s Hindenburg Line; 
facts are the breastworks. The 1937-model 
label is factual, accurate, complete 


leum, and pots and pans; one com- 
mittee of business men is studying 
radio interference while another stud- 
ies radios as fire hazards; and pig- 
ments for paints are being tested with 
sieves so fine that a sliver one-tenth 
the thickness of a hair can scarcely 
pass through. 

The National Association of Dyers 
& Cleaners will tell consumers 
whether and how a garment may be 
dry-cleaned ; the Laundryowners Na- 
tional Association will do the same 
for the garment’s washing; the li- 
censors of the pre-shrinking process 
used in its fabric will certify its non- 
shrinkability; before the fabric is 
printed, the National Federation of 
Textiles will make sure that the de- 
sign is original and will then register 
the style and trade mark; and a num- 
ber of soap makers will tell whether 
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and how it may be washed in the 
home. 

The American Medical Associa- 
tion’s system for licensing foods 
which may bear its seal of approval, 
is another example of this foundation- 
al phase of consumer protection. The 
Association demands first that the 
product be worthy, then that the ad- 
vertising claims be definite, truthful, 
understandable and significant. 

Department stores also are making 
heavy contributions to the founda- 
tional phase. 

Macy’s “bureau of standards” has 
reached the point where thirty oper- 
atives make more than 30,000 tests 
per year for the benefit of consum- 
ers and manufacturers alike; the 
J. C. Penney Company’s laboratories 
use such equipment as a specially de- 
signed machine for measuring the 
heat retention of a blanket; Kauf- 
mann’s, in Pittsburgh, has started a 
labeling program in conjunction with 
the Mellon Institute; Wieboldt’s, in 
Chicago, offers printed material on 
how to buy many kinds of merchan- 
dise; U. S. Testing Laboratories is 
installing standardized, complete labo- 
ratories in stores all over the coun- 
try; the laboratory of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association works 
with the Association of Buying Offices 
to serve thousands of stores in addi- 
tion to the ones which come to it di- 
rect; and hundreds of other retailers 
either have their own laboratories or 
work with consulting chemists. 


From Shoes to Shrinkage 


All of these indivicual efforts in 
the department-store field are now 
being co-ordinated into one hard-hit- 
ting body by the American Stand- 
ards Association’s Committee on 
Consumer Goods, headed by Harold 
W. Brightman, merchandise mana- 
ger of Bamberger’s, in Newark, N. J. 
The Committee includes members 
from nearly all of the big consumer 
organizations. Working from the 
consumer’s viewpoint, it is in an ideal 
position to act as co-ordinator be- 
tween the first or foundational phase 
and the second or cashing-in phase 
of the consumer-protection drive. 

The Committee’s first job is evolv- 
ing a dictionary of terms so that 
everyone may know what everyone 
else is talking about. Along with this. 
it works with the American Society 
for Testing Materials, and with sub- 
committees on hosiery, bedding and 
upholstery, electric refrigerators, 
shoes, shrinkage, color permanence 
and others. Information about the 
progress of this work is being dis- 
seminated to consumers through large 
consumer groups, and through a 


committee on publicity which at- 
tempts to concentrate the advertising 
of thousands of manufacturers and 
retailers upon consumer protection. 
But reaching consumers for the 
second or cashing-in phase of the 
program is extremely difficult. Even 
when the Committee on Consumer 
Goods works throveh such organiza- 
tions as the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, it 
reaches only 5,000,000 women at the 
most. And no national consumer or- 
ganization of men has yet been found. 
But this situation is improving. 
The more consumers realize the need 
for education, the better the Commit- 
tee on Consumer Goods can work 
with them. Agricultural societies are 
doing a lot of “buymanship” educa- 
tion. Courses on home economics. 
given in more than 14,000 high 
schools, are reaching at least 850,000 
students per year. Professor Norris 
A. Brisco of the New York Univer- 
sity School of Retailing, finds in a 
survey now being tabulated that the 





vast majority of high schools are in- 
creasing their enrollments for home- 
economics classes and amplifying 
their programs. 

One great national leader of wo- 
men is quietly organizing groups of 
10,000 to 100,000 women in large 
trading centers, and pledging them 
to demand clear labeling and terms 
of sale and to report to organization 
headquarters any purchase which 
does not measure up to claims. 


Top Hats Are Toppled 


In just three weeks the New York 
group turned in more than two hun- 
dred citations against retailers. Some 
of the stores which were caught are 
in the high-class group which does 
the most to protect consumers—evi- 
dence that a great deal remains to be 
done even in that classification. 

The moveinent to protect consum- 
ers means that retail salespeople must 
know how to be truly informative to 
customers. This is opening new em- 
ployment opportunities and leading 
to new types of education. The labo- 


A skirmish in the consumer-protection drive: An abrasion machine tests textile wear 
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ratory of the National Retail Dry 


Goods Association is running 
crowded classes for buyers. Six big 
universities now have schools of re- 
tailing, others are starting them, and 
graduates already number more than 
2,000 per year. 


Even to a Magnifying Glass 


Specially educated employees make 
for high-standard stores. And the 
higher the standard of a retail es- 
tablishment, the more it has to gain 
by educating the consumer. Sears, 
Roebuck & Company even goes so 
far as to use a consumer-education 
tool which does not bear its name. 
This shopping guide for consumers is 
placed in the hands of domestic science 
teachers and community leaders. It 
inchides samples of fabrics with sim- 
ple but:complete descriptions of their 
properties; other cards ruled into 
forms for records of purchases and 
results; and a magnifying glass with 
a ‘book of instructions for its use. 

Other organizations, neither manu- 
facturers nor retailers, also have an 
interest in sound management of fam- 
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ily incomes; they, too, are helping 
to educate consumers. Household 
Finance Corporation, for example, 
has issued a series of “Better Buy- 
manship” booklets which tell the con- 
sumer how to judge the values of 
everything from clothes and foods to 
mechanical refrigerators. Total cir- 
culation of these booklets has cleared 
the 3,000,000 mark. 

Some trade associations add a sec- 
ond aspect to consumer education by 
paving the way for fair treatment for 
everyone when purchases don’t turn 
out as they should. The National 
Knitted Outerwear Association is a 
case in point: It issues a booklet 
which shows, in pictures, things 
which consumers ought not to do with 
bathing suits lest they damage them. 
But the booklet also details the mis- 
takes which might have slipped by 
the manufacturer’s inspection depart- 
ment. Thus, it irons out returns prob- 
lems for retailers, in addition to 
teaching consumers how to buy and 
treat the garments. 

There is, of course, a practical limit 
to the amount of education a consum- 

















































































































So buyers may know the facts, arc-lighted “fadeometers” determine fabric fading 





er can absorb, and to the use he can 
make of the buying advice given him. 
But some consumer-protection efforts 
don’t seem to realize this. 

For instance: Mrs. Consumer is 
sometimes advised to make seven or 
more different tests of silk stockings, 
although it takes a trained worker 
using the topnotch equipment of the 
J. C. Penney laboratories half a day 
to test a pair. And Mr. Consumer is 
advised to test silks by observing the 
way they burn, although touching a 
lighted match to a necktie and then 
blandly handing the remains back to 
the clerk sounds more like an idea 
for a Marx Brothers scenario. 

Likewise there are limits on what 
stores, manufacturers, and associa- 
tions can do. But they apparently 
agree that the focal point of their 
co-operative work for consumer pro- 
tection is the merchandise label. 

Manufacturers and retailers alike 
are coming around to the realization 
that millions of dollars worth of pur- 
chases are being diverted to inferior 
goods because, in spite of all their 
educational work, there’s nothing on 
their labels to help the consumer 
make a wise choice at the instant of 
buying. 


The Label Gets the Spotlight 


Naturally, then, labels are getting 
more and more attention. The Bor- 
den Company (dairy products) has 
engaged Raymond Hertwig, formerly 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, to bring its many labels into 
line with the highest standards. Whit- 
tall Associates labels its rugs with 
nine specifications and clear explana- 
tions of what each means. ‘ Fieldcrest, 
manufacturing unit of Marshall Field 
& Company, labels all of its products 
with four factors: Materials used, 
method of manufacture, service life, 
and necessary care. The Chatham 
Company labels blankets with wool 
specifications, heat-transmission fac- 
tors, weight per square yard, and ten- 
sile strength. And late in July, hun- 
dreds of manufacturers opened let- 
ters from scores of department stores 
to learn that they all were asking for 
the same thing at the same time : More 
definite, informative and usable labels 
on the manufacturers’ merchandise. 
The modern definition of labeling 
includes all printed and written mat- 
ter which accompanies the goods 
sold. Thus, labeling goes beyond 


mere tags and stickers, to bring in 
packages, printed enclosures, and 
sales slips. From the informed con- 
sumer’s viewpoint, one of the most 
effective of all labels is the statement 
which he may require salespeople to 
(Continued on page 32) 
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For safety’s sake, remember: 


THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS A 
BLOWOUT PROOF TIRE! 


| 


SORROWFUL picture, in- 
deed. But every day a 
blowout changes the whole 
life of some family. Who 
knows when your turn may 
come? The only way of being 
certain of coming home safe 
and sound is to have your 


prevents that terrible jerk 
that tears the wheel from your 
shaking hands and hurls the 
car towards the ditch. It 
keeps your car under perfect 
control, holds it on the road 
until you can slow down at 
any speed to a safe, sure, 


TAKE THE TERROR OUT 


OF BLOWOUTS 


car equipped with Goodyear 
LifeGuard* Tubes— the only 
positive protection against a 
blowout’s deadly peril! 


arrow-straight stop! 


This remarkable safety tube consists | 
of a reserve two-ply inner tire inside 
the regulation tube, both inflated by | 
the same valve. When the casing | 
blows out only the outer tube lets | 
go. The inner tire holds enough air | 
to support the car without lurching 
until you can come to a safe stop. 


FOR PASSENGER CARS 
TRUCKS + BUSES 


Thousands owe their lives 
today to this miracle tube 
that makes the worst blowout 
as harmless as a slow leak. 
Shouldn’t you—and your fam- 
ily—have LifeGuard’s proved 
security, too? You can’t buy bet- 
ter protection to save your life! 


4 
1WOULONT ORIVE ANOTHER 
MULE WITHOUT LUPEGUAROS (LEE 


tected by patents applied for 


This revolutionary tube, as 
the diagram shows, retains 
enough air to support the car 
. even when the tire is 

“While rounding a curve at 60 my : H 
left rear tire biew out,” writes Mr. ripped wide open. It 
W. G. Stepbensun of New Orleans, 
“ye: 1 was able to drive abead for 
 § @ mile without swerving, toa 
safe stop...the LifeGuard Tube still 
held enough air to smppert the car... 
saving me from possible injury and 
oad doubt a good sized repair 
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What's New 
In Business 


The Blow Falls 


On the first day of September, the 
case of National Electric Products 
Corporation (Fores, Sept. 1, p. 11) 
broke wide open with a roar heard 
throughout the nation. 

For on that day came the news that 
the National Labor Relations Board 
had decreed the company’s closed- 
shop contract with the A. F. of L. 
to be invalid, and had ordered a col- 
lective-bargaining election in “the 
Ambridge, Pa., plant. to determine 
whether the A. F. of L.for a-rival 
CIO unit should represent the cor- 
poration’s: workers. 

Though the company had been sure 
that the Labor Board would. rule as 
it did, the issuance of the decree 
meant that still another set of knots 
was tied in the unbelievable tangle of 
legal and labor ropes which have 
driven company executives frantic. 

But now, at least, they know defi- 
nitely what they face—though that’s 
small consolation: If they break the 
contract, they violate the law as laid 
down by the local Federal District 
Court when it ordered the company 
to live up to the contract’s terms. If 
they don’t break the contract, they 
violate the law as laid down by the 
National Labor Relations Board 
when it ordered the company to dis- 
regard the contract terms. 

The only ray of hope indicating an 
ultimate solution was the fact that 
the Federal Judge who ordered the 
company to comply with the A. F. of 
L. contract immediately granted Na- 
tional Electric Products an appeal 
from his ruling. 


New Plan for Employee Homes 


Not long ago, Florence Stove Com- 
pany asked its 1,300 workers if they 
would be interested in owning a home 
providing they could find some way 
of financing it. Two hundred said 
“Yes.” 

Late in August, ground was broken 
for a project in Kankakee, Illinois, 
which the company has now worked 
out to meet the special needs of those 
employees in the local Florence plant 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 





Two Weeks of Business News 








LABOR’S DAY 


Labor celebrates its day in fulsome fashion, with more to 
talk about and cheer about than for years past, and with 
labor front quieter than for months past. Speeches follow 
prevailing styles, with John L. Lewis pounding industry, 
William Green pounding John L. Lewis. 





DARK POCKET 


While railroad workers join others in marking Labor Day, 
railroad employers see themselves being maneuvered into a 
dark pocket. Class 1 railroads’ net operating income for 
1937’s first seven months is revealed as 19.4 per cent. better ° 
than January-July, 1936. But five-cents-an-hour wage in- 
crease granted to 750,000 non-operating employees effective 
in August, and 20 per cent. increase demanded by 250,000 
operating workers under threat of strike, add up to $214,- 
000,000 annually—a wage increase which, if in effect in 1936, 
would have turned the year’s $170,000,000 net earnings (after 
fixed charges) into a $44,000,000 loss. Railroads begin to 
think that jump in freight rates is only way out, though 
recognizing that it would divert more traffic to competitors, 
decrease railroad jobs. 





GLOOM 


Wall Street once more steW& in gloom as stock trading hits 
another quiet spell (pp. 36, 37), public stays away from 
market in large numbers, bond turnover drops to 19-year 
low, Stock Exchange seat ‘sells for $75,000 (lowest since 
April, 1935), and stock prigés crack wide open in sharpest 
break in four years. Attributed reasons for decline: Scares 
over extension of Chinese-Japanese War, over threat of Euro- 
pean war ; uncertainty as to whether Fall business will be as 
good as expected ; thinness of stock market. 





CHEER 


Though Wall Street glooms, other observers find many rea- 
sons for feeling cheerful. Auto production holds up well, 
considering that this is the shutdown season for model 
changes (p. 42); so does steel production, though some ex- 
perts believe it may drop off later in Fall; and prospects 
for improvement (gradual, not spectacular) in all-important 
building industry are rated good by an authority (p. 11). 








PRICE CUTS? 3, 


Prices of basic commodities, heavily influenced by bumper 
gtain, cotton, crops, continue slow several-months decline, 
bringing renewed interest in price-cutting problems just as 
a topflight business man reveals his methods of discourag- 
ing price wars (p. 14). 








who want to own their own home. 
The first group to go up will consist 
of twenty-eight houses, which Sears, 
Roebuck & Company’s real-estate de- 
partment has contracted to build for 
between $3,000 and $3,500, with a 
local contractor doing the actual con- 
struction. 

Florence Stove Company is to 
finance the building of the homes un- 
til they are finished some time in No- 
vember. Then employees will move 
in, the company will hand them deeds 
to their houses, and they will begin 
paying for them by monthly paycheck 
deductions of from $26 to $32, accord- 
ing to whether the house contains 
four rooms or five. 

Each employee will own his home 
outright in twenty years; he need 
make no down payment to the com- 
pany; the company will charge him 
only the actual cost of the dwelling: 
and his loan from the company will 


be insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration. 


Fall Selling Starts 


That the selling season this Fall 
would begin with a bang became clear 
when, late in August, two companies 
announced huge Autumn sales drives, 
both of which are tied up with big- 
time contests. 

Drive Number One is P. Lorillard 
Company’s new Old Gold contest, 
somewhat like the earlier one which 
brought the company so much as- 
sorted grief that many advertising 
men believed it would never be re- 
peated. But with answers to the new 
puzzles less definite, the company 
should have less trouble in selecting 
the winners. 

Drive Number Two is General 
Electric’s campaign to center sales ef- 
fort for electrical equipment and ap- 


CO-ORDINATES CARGOES 
ON LAND AND SEA BY 





With widely separated units — ports on the Gulf and in the 
Caribbean, branches throughout the mid-west and eastern United 
States — Lykes Brothers Steamship Company faced a real co- 
ordination problem. Bell System Teletypewriter Service helped 
solve it simply and profitably. 

Now all operations are charted at headquarters in Houston, 
Texas. With the speed of typing-by-wire, branches have up-to- 
the-minute information on rates and space available on ships. 
Handling of cargoes is minimized. Branches secure bids on 
small space shipments at low cost, and keep customers posted 
on prices and delivery. 

A Lykes official says of Teletypewriter Service that its ac- 
curacy, alone, saves time and dollars for the company. Your 

business, like Lykes, may use it profitably. Call a Bell 


@ Private Line Teletypewriter Service 
xX Teletypewriter Exchange Service (TWX) 
0°¢ TWX and Privdte Line Services 


© Other Branch Offices NEW BEDFORD CS 
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Something new in steel mills: American Rolling Mill’s workmen are now buying—and 
drinking—1!,500 pints of milk a day at their jobs 


pliances on one basic theme: “The 
Electrical Standard of Living.” 

General Electric figures that, with 
all the interest currently being shown 
in home modernization, the time is 
now ripe to push the complete elec- 
trical home—one that conforms with 
“the electrical standard of living.” 
And this move, the company believes, 
will co-ordinate and give direction to 
all the individual sales efforts now 
being made in behalf of vacuum 
cleaners, lighting, washers, and even 
such “packaged” units as all-electric 
kitchens. 

G.E., however, will remain in the 
background of the drive. It will pro- 
vide folders, entry blanks and $40,000 
in prizes for one public contest on 
“Why the electrical standard of liv- 
ing appeals to me.” But local public 
utilities will distribute the contest ma- 
terial. And they will play the leading 
part in the second contest which the 
company is promoting, for the best 
all-around example of home building 
within a specified period. 


A Pint a Day— 


Dispensers where workmen can 
obtain salt tablets are pretty much 
standard equipment in steel mills; a 
salt pill or two taken through the 
day helps the workman to withstand 
heat. 

Now, American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany reports a somewhat similar 
practice with a new angle. Under 
the urging of employee representa- 
tives, the company has allowed the 
Ashland, Kentucky, plant to be 
turned into a milk route; in morning 
and afternoon, milkmen go through 
the huge aisles selling their wares to 
men at their jobs. Sales have reached 
1,500 pints a day, and workmen have 
something more tangible to show for 
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their idea than their apparent theory 
that “A pint a day keeps the doctor 
away’: The dairy pays their mutual 
benefit association a sizable commis- 
sion. 


Restaurant-Keeper Eats In | 


Not like the restaurant-keeper who 
eats all his meals out, is Carrier Cor- 
poration. 

For the big air-conditioning manu- 
facturer, now moving from Newark, 





THE MAN ON THE COVER 


Bob Butterfield is possibly the most 
famous engineman in the world. His 
fifteen years on the Twentieth Century 
Limited started bringing him fan let- 
ters which now come from as far away 
as Japan and China. 

He has worked for the New York 
Central all his life, beginning in 1883 
when he got a job as oiler in a round- 
house. His love for the big “hogs” 
that hau! the Central's crack trains is 
natural: Butterfield’s father, too, was 
a Central engineman, and held the 
throttle until he was 74 years old. 

Never in an accident, “On Time” 
Butterfield has earned his nickname. 
Back in 1904 he hit 105 miles an hour 
over one stretch when he took over a 
mail train that was an hour and ten 
minutes late at Albany, and tried to 
bring it in to Grand Central on time. 
He didn't quite do it; but coming so 
close on a run of only 143 miles called 
for some historic engine-driving. 

Since he soon retires on a pension, 
Butterfield will be able to devote more 
time to taking care of his home and 
the grounds around it, and to keeping 
in touch with his family of five chil- 
dren and several grandchildren. 
















N. J., to Syracuse, N. Y., is occupy- 
ing a new plant whose four-story of- 
fice building is compleizly air-condi- 
tioned for year-round operation. 


Attack on Profits Tax 


When Congress passed the undis- 
tributed-profits tax a year ago, busi- 
ness men warned the lawmakers that 
it would be injurious, and perhaps 
disastrous in many cases. 

Now, a survey of the law’s actual 
results, made by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers to lay the 
groundwork for modifications at Con- 
gress’ next session, bears out the 
points which opponents of the bill 
made. Manufacturers from all over 
the United States reported their ex- 
periences under the tax; from these 
reports, the Association reached ten 
general conclusions as to how the 
heavy penalty on net income not dis- 
tributed as dividends has worked out 
in practice: 

1. It has handicapped young, 
growing companies, and companies 
with heavy debts. It has given an 
added advantage to companies which 
were already strong. 

2. Partnerships have had an ad- 
vantage over corporations. 

3. Companies which must retire 
bands and notes and repay bank 
loans are discriminated against. 

4. It has prevented the payment 
of dividends by companies with im- 
paired capital structures, and has 
made it difficult for them to restore 
depleted capital. 

5. It has slowed down repayments 
to creditors, and caused hesitation in 
making capital-goods investments. 

6. It threatens serious loss of 
working capital to companies whose 
inventories show profits when prices 
rise, losses when they fall. 

7. It has resulted in otherwise 
needless bank loans and refinancing. 

8. It is so complex that compli- 
ance is extremely difficult. 

9. It prevents the building of re- 
serves which might create employ- 
ment in slack times. 

10. It has made capital-goods ex- 
penditures so costly that some plant- 
expansion programs have been de- 
layed or canceled. 

Meanwhile, the shortcomings of the 
undistributed-profits tax were pointed 
out in another quarter. Speaking late 
in August in Portland, Oregon, H. I. 
Kleinhaus, manager of the Control- 
lers’ Congress of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, told his fel- 
low retailers that it hampers the 
storekeeper in expanding his credit 
business, in adding to his physical 
equipment and in clearing up debts. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


EVERY HOUSE 
needs 


WESTINGHOUSE 


OF THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING 


Trailer, cottage or castle... it takes electricity to make a house a home 


| a joyous, carefree life that 
the trailer dwellers lead. But 
when they pull into a modern 
trailer camp, their first concern is to 
plug in on a power line. Even the 
house on wheels needs electrical 
comforts and conveniences to be- 
come a home. 

Electricity is democratic. Lights 


burn just as brightly in a one-room 


cabin as in a Park Avenue pent- 
house. Electricity cooks, cleans 
and cools as well for the little 
bride who kept her job at the 
office as for the wife of the boss. 
It serves the poor as faithfully as 
the rich. 

Westinghouse builds every kind 
of electrical device that makes 


American homes more livable. But 


® Westinghouse 


the needs of the wealthy would not 
keep our appliance plants busy for 
a single week. It is our business to 
serve homes of every type. Our 
engineers are not satisfied until a 
device is so well designed that it will 
operate economically, so well made 
that it will last a long time, and so 
reasonable in cost that every home 


can afford it. 
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B. C. FORBES ASKS: 





Has 

Great Britain 
Passed Its 
Zenith? 


RETURN from a European visit 
: with a feeling that Great Britain 

has reached its zenith and that the 
United States, given reasonable gov- 
ernment, will advance in world lead- 
ership. 

Since the punishment inflicted on 
her by the World War, Britain has 
been eating seriously into her accu- 
mulated wealth, taxation has become 
oppressive, social legislation is con- 
stantly becoming more comprehen- 
sive and costly, rising prices and 
wages are adversely affecting her 
ability to outsell others in world mar- 
kets, armament building on a crush- 
ing scale is feverishly under way. 

Moreover, there are signs of de- 
terioration among the people. 

The old-time self-reliance of mil- 


lions has been sapped. Dependence 
upon the government has _ spread 
alarmingly. Sturdy, plodding, reso- 


lute industriousness is on the wane. 
So is frugality. 

Pleasures are being chased as never 
before. The Sunday of yesteryear is 
giving place largely to the Con- 
tinental Sunday. 
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Again, my belief is that the science 
of business management has not kept 
pace with ours. I repeatedly encoun- 
tered lack of co-operation among em- 
ployees, including minor executives. 
Instead of a warm spirit of teamwork, 
disposition to “pass the buck” was 
found rampant. 

The impression made was _ that 
organization had not been carried 
down the line, that different indi- 
viduals and groups were more con- 
cerned about defending themselves 
than in taking pains to satisfy cus- 
tomers. 

Various experiences with shipping 
companies and with railway-owned 
hotels were astoundingly disappoint- 
ing. 

For example, I was notified that re- 
turn accommodations I had paid for 
before leaving New York had been 
sold twice—once here, once on the 
other side. Instead of a representa- 
tive coming to explain and to placate 
me, I received a letter stating that 
inferior space had been allotted me. 
And when I telephoned the manage- 
ment, I was asked to call, though it 
was made plain that I would not be 
assigned the space afranged for. 
Under the circumstances, the courte- 
ous, businesslike thing would have 
been to send someone to see me. 

At a large hotel, one of a British 
railway chain, I made a suggestion 
which the manager immediately pro- 
claimed excellent—but added that I 
should take it up with a minor em- 
ployee! 

Inefficiency, 
were rife. 

I suspect that the “Jack’s as good 
as his master” attitude has widely 
developed overseas since the war, 


lack of discipline 





that political currying of favor and 
spread of unionism have bred resent- 
ment against bossing and a spirit of 
haughtiness, all destructive of success- 
building by business establishments. 

Many exceptions were, of course 
experienced, especially among smaller 
concerns, including retail shops of 
long record. 

Britain’s future as “The workshop 
of the world” would seem to be im- 
perilled by her economic trend—by 
her mounting governmental overhead, 
by her consumption of investable cap- 
ital, by her soaring ‘prices, by her 
curtailed work hours, by the pre- 
vailing attitude among her workers. 
Similar trends are current elsewhere, 
it is true; but not universally in the 
same degree. . Consider these facts: 

Wholesale prices are at the high- 
est level since the British Board of 
Trade started keeping these records, 
in 1930. Industrial prices have risen 
21% per cent. in the last year, food 
prices 14%4 per cent. (cereals alone 
being 37.8 per cent. higher), iron and 
steel 27.3 per cent., non-ferrous 
metals 38.5 per cent. The general 
index of prices is 19 per cent. higher 
than a year ago. 

The total annual cost of all public 
services in Great Britain, resulting 
from social legislation since the turn 
of the century, approximates $2.- 
000,000,000, or $45 per capita. 

Unless President Roosevelt forces 
America still farther Leftwards, we 
should be able to hold our own with 
competitors for world markets. 

We still possess vital financial, 
natural, industrial and other advan- 
tages Over every important people. 

Let us set our faces against na- 
tional political-economic suicide! 








NEUTRALITY CAN BE A BIT TRYING 
oa. 
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The Glasgow Record 


A British view of the fighting in Shanghai 
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“DURABLE GOODS’ 


Classifying copper and its alloys as “Durable Goods” is particu- 
larly apt. The service record of these metals in the building field 
testifies to their longevity and economy, and justifies the wisdom. 
of their expanding use. For instance, water pipes of brass and 
copper were little used in building prior to 1920, but their popularity 
quickly spread. The 1929 high in shipments of brass and copper 
pipe was exceeded in 1936 by more than 20%. And 1937 shipments 
are running far ahead of 1936 .... although the heralded 
“building boom” is yet to come. 


But in the present resurgence of home building, copper is also in 
demand for permanent roofing, gutters, leaders, flashings; bronze 
for screens and windows: Everdur” silicon-bronze for water tanks: 
copper for wiring to energize all those appliances which make 
the home more liveable: and copper in air conditioning, too, and 







refrigerators .... and radios.... 


Anaconda engineers are steadily at work, not only to increase 
the utility of copper in building and furnishing the home, but to 


make its advantages more widely available to the small home. 
* Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ANnaconDA 





NEW YORK 
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once a year. Then the sheaves of 

golden wheat and yellow ears of 
corn fill the granaries with their 
riches. Men labor hard that these 
riches may be acquired once each 
year. In business, every day can be a 
harvest time for the worker. Every 
day offers opportunity to gather gold- 
en sheaves of orders and their rich 
reward in earnings. This is a season 
of harvest for workers . . . this very 
day. —NasH MAN BUvILDeER. 


Te seasons bring us harvest time 


He who can suppress a moment’s 
anger may prevent a day of sorrow. 
—THE CoMMONWEALTHER. 


The very core of peace and love is 
imagination. All altruism springs 
from putting yourself in the other 
person’s place. 

—Harry Emerson Fospick. 


We shall have “better business” 
when everyone realizes that while it 
pays to invest money in their indus- 
tries and develop natural resources, 
it pays still higher dividends to im- 
prove mankind and develop human 
resources. — H. E. Sterner. 


When a man is guided by reason 
and the rights of others—not simply 
what he desires to do, but what he 
ought to do—then the man will make 
friends, and these friends are bound 
to help him. —SELECTED. 


Fate often puts all the material for 
happiness and prosperity into a man’s 
hands just to see how miserable he 
can make himself with them. 

—Don Margulis. 


Every man is his own ancestor, 
and every man his own heir. He de- 
vises his own future, and he inherits 
his own past. —H. F. Hence. 


To think great thoughts you must 
be heroes as well as idealists. Only 
when you have worked alone—when 
you have felt around you a black gulf 
of solitude . . . and in hope and in 
despair have trusted to your own un- 
shaken will—then only will you have 
achieved. Thus only can you gain 
the secret isolated joy of the thinker, 
who knows that, long after he is dead 
and forgotten, men who never heard 
of him will be moving to the measure 
of his thoughts. 

—OLIvER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


The man who bows his head and 
says “I can’t” is usually right 
about it! —A. C. BLAKESLEE. 


A mind once cultivated will not lie 
fallow for half an hour. 


—BuULWER. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 
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All men in some degree have a 
haunting sense of God. It is my be- 
lief that men lose faith in God because 
they lose faith in man. 

—A. Epwin Keicwin, D.D. 


What is defeat? Nothing but edu- 
cation; nothing but the first step to 
something better. 

—WENDELL PHILLIPs. 


There is no calamity which right 
words will not begin to redress. 
—EMERSON. 


The man who does not look up 
will look down, and the spirit which 
does not dare to soar is destined to 
grovel. —Lorp BEACONSFIELD. 


Here, you discontented knocker 
Growlin’ ’bout the country’s ills, 
Chloroform your dismal talker ; 
Take a course of liver pills. 
Stop your durn eternal howlin’ 
Chaw some sand and git some grit; 
Don’t sit in the dumps a-growlin’, 
Smile a few an’ boost a bit. 


Fall in while the band’s a-playin’, 
Ketch the step and march along; 
*Stead o” pessimistic brayin’ 
Jine the hallelujah song; 
Drop your hammer—do some rootin’, 
Grab a horn, you cuss, an’ split 
Every echo with your tootin’, 
Smile a few an’ boost a bit. 
—ANON. 





A TEXT 


The wicked flee when no man pur- 
sueth, but the righteous are bold as 
a lion.—Proverbs, 28:1. 


Sent in by C. W. Brown, New 
Bedford, Mass. What its your 
favorite text? A Fores book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 

















Utmost decency, in all our dealings 
with the other fellow, is the greatest 
need of the hour. Isn’t he just you 
and me? Besides, being the proper 
thing, in the long run, it pays hand- 
some dividends. —ALBErt B. Lorn. 


No men living are more worthy to 
be trusted than those who toil up 
from poverty—none less inclined to 
take or touch aught which they have 
not honestly earned. —LINCOLN. 


A committee is composed of impor- 
tant persons who, singly, think they 
can do nothing, but together, agree 
that nothing can be done. 

—NUGGETs. 


He that waits upon fortune is never 
sure of a dinner. —FRANKLIN. 


The doorstep to the temple of wis- 
dom is a knowledge of our own igno- 
rance. —SPURGEON. 


By taking revenge, a man is but 
even with his enemy; but in passing 
over it he is superior. —Bacon. 


How can a man come to know him- 
self? Never by thinking, but by do- 
ing. Try to do thy duty and thou wilt 
know at once what thou art worth. 

—GOETHE. 


Men are often capable of greater 
things than they perform. They are 
sent into the world with bills of credit, 
and seldom draw to their full extent. 

—WALPOLE. 


To be in the pink of condition 
physically and‘ mentally, and ready 
and willing to do anything that needs 
to be done, is a great substitute for 
genius. —EXCHANGE. 


Many of us live expensively to im- 
press our friends who live expensively 
to impress us—CoLUMBIA REcorD. 


The man who does things makes 
nuany mistakes, but he never makes 
the biggest mistake of all—doing 
nothing. —Poor RIcHARD. 


The greatest things in the world 
have been done by those who sys- 
tematized their work, organized their 
time. © —QOrIson Swett MARDEN. 


That which is past is gone and ir- 
revocable, and wise men have enough 
to do with things present and to come. 

——BACON. 


It is better to pull up the weeds 
from your own garden than to grum- 
ble at those in your neighbor’s 
—Sace SAyIncs. 


ground. 
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“Unforeseen events... 


Se-ofteri change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





Hicuer AND HIGHER the pressure goes...searching its prison 
walls, testing every square inch until it finds a weak spot, a 
hidden defect. Then...crack! and its pent-up power sends frag- 
ments flying. 

A toy balloon—or the biggest power plant boiler —is no 
stronger than its “weak spot.” Design and installation of the 


boiler may be perfect...but deterioration, pitting, or defective 
safety appliances may give internal pressure its opportunity 
—and everything blows sky-high! 

For forty years it has been the job of Maryland engineers 
to keep steam from going berserk...to investigate boiler ex- 
plosions before they occur. This expert inspection service is 
available to industrial plants, public utilities, state and city 
institutions, apartments and homes as a regular part of Mary- 
land service. Maryland protection also covers damage done 
to the entire property as well as to the plant itself, and liability 
for damage done to property of others. 

Any one of the 10,000 Maryland agents throughout the 
United States, Canada, Cuba and Puerto Rico will be glad to 


discuss your particular boiler-protection problem. 





THE MAR Y:LAN D 


AR Y LAND 


OM PA Nee oe IM OR ! 


inkers Blanket eer a: Check Alteration and Forgery 
Casualty Insurance including Aircraft Engine 
Gseneral Liability Plate Glass Elect | Machinery 


mens Compensation 
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Thank You... | 
ba alifornia Tech 


POR VOUR SELECTION OF 
SKF BEARINGS ren THE 
LONG GRIND OF THE NEW 200- 
iNem TELESCOPE MIRROR: 





Two Giant SSF 
Bearings, produced for 
California Institute of 
Technology grinding 
table on which the 200- 
inch mirror is to go 
through the five - year 
Sinishing process. 












are planning, Califor- 
eYOU nia Tech, x longest 
grind in the world... a five-year job 
of grinding the famous 200-inch tele- 
scope mirror to a new high in accuracy. 
It will be within one millionth of an 
inch from the true! 


Lay minds are staggered by mam- 
moth mechanical or astronomical 
things that are so uncannily close to 
perfection. But to SSF men all 
over the world, trained to thinking 
in terms of precision manufacturing, 
news of your selection of SSF 
Bearings for this delicate grinding 
operation brought a definite feeling 
of pride. 


Let us tell you about the two giant 
SSCS Bearings that have been de- 
livered to you. They are almost as 
tall as a man. They are the world’s 
closest twins. The difference in the 
diameters of the two bearings is ex- 
actly three ten thousandths of an inch. 
The roundness of the bearings is 
within half a human hair’s breadth 
of sheer perfection. 


Nowhere else on earth . . . and quite 
likely nowhere on the millions of 
planets that will be scanned through 
the great telescope, will giant anti- 
friction bearings be found that are 
comparable in accuracy with these. 


Sor INDUSTRIES, INC., 

FRONT STREET AND ERIE 

AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
3420 

The giant mirror after 

casting by Corning 


Glass Works, Corning, 
New York. 








BEARINGS 
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New Air Clearers—tTwo Work-Easing Ideas — 
Other News of New Products, Materials 


RDINARILY it would seem rath- 
er late in the season to be talking 
about equipment for reducing in- 

door temperatures, but the present 
warm weather makes it a very appro- 
priate and pleasant subject. 

Two quite similar pieces of equip- 
ment, neither of which is actually a 
refrigerating device, have been intro- 
duced by two different manufacturers. 
Each operates on the principle of 
driving out hot and stagnant air and 
drawing in cooler and fresh air, and 
the principal part of each is a large 
fan. 

In one, the fan and motor are sus- 
pended on coil springs from the ceil- 
ing or rafters (for quiet operation). 
This unit is connected with a duct 
installed in a window or a specially 
made opening. The duct has an in- 
sect screen and an automatic shutter 
which opens when the fan is in op- 
eration and closes when it stops. 
Power is provided by plugging into 
an electric-light socket. 

When the equipment is installed in 
the attic of a house, the idea is to turn 
on the fan in the late afternoon when 
the outside air has cooled off. This 
cool air is drawn in and the hot air 
driven out. 

But, of course, it can be used at 
any time in a building which becomes 
filled with odors, fumes, smoke, etc. 
(1-915) 

The large aphonic axial flow fan 
used in the other circulator will, the 
maker says, move a greater volume of 
air, more quietly, at a given delivery 
pressure and power input than any 
previous fan of similar type and size. 


(2-915) 


Savings: 33 to 75 Per Cent. 


But even when the temperature 
soars work must be done. So it is 
gratifying to know that manufactur- 
ers in all lines are constantly devis- 
ing equipment which will make work 
easier and pleasanter for the opera- 
tor. 

For instance, in the office-equip- 
ment field there are two. improve- 
ments which should contribute great- 
ly to this cause. 

The first is an electric typewriter 
used to produce the reverse master 


copies used in liquid hectograph du- 
plicating machines. These machines, 
of course, produce duplicate copies 
directly from a master sheet which is 
prepared by writing on it in reverse. 
This has previously been done by in- 
serting a sheet of special hectograph 
carbon paper behind the master sheet. 
Now, with the new electric machine, 
a continuous 300-foot ribbon of hecto- 
graph carbon paper is fed from a roll 
at the back and moves automatically 
as each line is typed so that each type 
impression is made on an unused spot 
in the ribbon. The operator will no 
longer have hands stained by the dye- 
bearing carbon. 

The company using the machine 
benefits, too. The manufacturer 
claims that the machine saves 33 to 
75 per cent. in operating costs and 
will produce cleaner, better-looking 
work and a larger number of copies 
from each sheet. (3-915) 


For Fewer Pinched Fingers 


The second work-easing idea is an 
improvement in the well-known and 
much-used loose-leaf ring binder. 

No longer will it be necessary to 
struggle with balky rings only to have 
them spring apart suddenly with such 
force that papers jump out, perfora- 
tions are torn, and not infrequently 
fingers are pinched in the process. 
With the new binder you simply pull 
gently on a lever which runs up the 
back of the book and the rings part 
slowly and easily. To close, you mere- 
ly push the lever back, and a final 
thrust locks the rings securely. The 
binder also uses a type of flat bind- 
ing which allows the book to lie flat 
on the desk to make writing easier. 


(4-915) 


For Less Knee-Bending 


And now a labor saver for the jan- 
itor, the housewife or any of the many 
people who must clean and polish 
floors. It is an electric floor scrubber 
equipped with scrubbing brushes, 
brushes to spread wax, and buffers to 
polish, which works with almost no 
effort on the part of the operator. He 
doesn’t even have to bend his back— 
much less his knees—because there is 








When the Eyes ont Move 
The Work Moves Faster... 
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e- V4 ATCH any Underwood Sund- 

“ strand operator . . . her eyes follow 

a. the work. See the fingers of her 

at right hand flash over the condensed 

os 10 keys without looking at the key- 
board ... watch her tap out figures 
15 to 25% faster and more accurate- 
ly than on any other adding-figur- 

“a ing machine you have ever known. 

h, Here is no multiplicity of keys 

yer to make busy fingers grope...no 

és, complex mechanism to cause con- 

= stant head-swinging between work 

He and machine. With only ten num- 

“ss eral keys and automatic column 

> is 








selection, Touch Figuring comes 
naturally. 

Let the Underwood Sundstrand 
demonstrate on your own work in 
your own Office its ability to add, 
subtract, multiply and divide with 
speed, ease and accuracy. After all, 


There is an Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding- | re) 
Figuring Machine, hand 

or electrically operated, NUMERAL 
for every figuring pur- KEYS.. 
pose...and backed by THAT'S 
nation-wide company- All 
owned service facilities. 


Copyright, 1937, Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 






the real value of an adding machine 
to you can only be determined by 
the way it does your work. No other 
factor should count. Telephone our 
nearest Branch fora free trial today. 


Adding Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Adding Machines... Typewriters... Accounting Ma- 
chines... Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliott FisherSpeeds the World’s Business 


Underwood 
Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 
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THE LINDBERGH LINE IS 
r — 
. * 

a [HE 

$10,000 extra per ship for luxury 
de luxe interiors 17 seats in planes 
licensed for 25 separate lounge and 
sleeping section on Skysleepers swivel 


chairs and lounge seats on Skyclubs 





. TWO COAST TO COAST ROUTES 


Only TWA flies direct to San Francisco 

.. direct to Los Angeles. Newest, most 
powerful planes . . . Only three stops 
overnight between New York and Los 
Angeles or San Francisco. Non-stop 


between Chicago and New York. 
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Sleep soundly, coast 
to coast on TWA 
Skysleepers. TWA 
berths are as big as 
full-sized twin beds. 


By day your berth 
becomes an enclosed 
compartment. It’s 
spacious—with every 
comfort. 


Cradleyourselfin solidcomfort,relaxinadjust- 
able divan chair. Each chair cost TWA $500. 


For information and reserva- 
tions, call TWA, any hotel, 
travel bureau, or telegraph office. 
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a handle adjustable to several differ- 
ent positions to suit his height. 
(5-915) 


Use It Anywhere 


Last March, we mentioned an in- 
teresting flame-proofing material to 
be applied to bedding, drapes, cloth- 
ing, etc. And in our last issue we 
told about a new flame-proofing paint. 

We now have news of another ma- 
terial for the same purpose which 
can be applied anywhere—in the of- 
fice, factory or home—without spe- 
cial equipment. It is a clear liquid, 
not harmful, so we are told, even to 
the most delicate fabrics and colors, 
providing such fabrics would not be 
injured by ordinary water. (6-915) 


One Side Sees, One Doesn't 


Another interesting use has been 
found for the crystal-like plastic we 
told about last January and which 
attracted so much attention from our 
readers. This plastic’s quality of be- 
ing able to transmit light along its 
length while keeping the light invis- 
ible from the side, has been utilized 
in making a conductor’s baton for 
use when an orchestra is playing in 


a dimly lighted building, such as a 
moving-picture theatre. 
At the lower end of the baton, 


which is a solid rod of the plastic, is 
a flashlight bulb covered by a trans- 
parent red disc. The light travels 
straight through the rod, appearing 
only at the extreme tip where circular 
grooves have been cut in the plastic. 

When the conductor holds the 
baton vertically, the audience sees 
only a moving red point of light. 
When the baton is pointed toward the 
orchestra, however, the members see 
the light source reflected throughout 
the entire length of the rod, and 
can easily follow the conductor’s 
directions. (7-915) 


Handy Gadget 


At least one manufacturer has de- 
cided to take advantage of the Social 
Security Act to bring new business his 
way. He has designed a leather hold- 
er for your Social Security identifi- 
cation card. The card slips into the 
holder, and slots cut in just the right 
places reveal your name and number. 
In the other side you can carry your 
automobile license or commutation 
ticket. (8-915) —A. M. Forses. 

* 

Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 


about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 





Do You Know This? 





Approximately 1,000,000,000 tons 
of steel were put in use during 1936 
in the U.S.—a daily average of 4.9 
pounds for every man, woman and 
child. (The Steel Constructor) 


* 

In the production of 1,000,000 auto- 
mobiles, crops from more than 500,- 
000 acres are used, hides from 30,000 
head of cattle, mohair from 87,500 
goats, wool from 800,000 sheep, and 
lumber from 25,000 acres of forest. 
(The Agricultural Situation) 

* 


From 1879 to 1929, horsepower 


used in factories increased 12% 
times; factory. wages, 12% times; 


jobs, 3% times—while the popula- 
tion increased only 2% times. 
* 





THE MIRACLE OF 
ACRES FEQOUL EE 





CHALLENGING THE OLD METHOD OF BUILDING 
ONE ARTICLE AT A TIME, EL! WHITNEY, IN 
1800, WITH PARTS MADE IN HIS CONNECTI- 
CUT FACTORY AND ARRANGED ON A TAGLE 
iM PILES OF TEN OF EACH KIND, ASTOUNDED 
HIS AUDIENCE OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
BY TAKING ONE PART FROM EACH PILE 
AND PRODUCING A COMPLETE MUSKET, 
THEN REPEATING THIS PERFORMANCE 
TEN TIMES 





* 


Nearly one-fifth of all the rail- 
road passenger cars in operation in 
the U.S. are air-conditioned—9,311 
of the total of approximately 48,000. 


Workers in the No. 5 Limestone 
Mine of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. completed 114,071 man- 
hours in 1936 without a disability in- 
jury, winning the award in the Na- 
tional Safety Competition for the 
non-metallic mine group. 

* 

Paint consumed annually in the 
U.S. would cover a fence 500 feet 
high entirely encircling the earth ; the 
amount of lipstick used each year by 
American women would paint 40,000 
barns. (Department of Commerce) 

* 

Milk is the largest single source of 
farm income, accounting for approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. of the total agri- 
cultural return. (Orton B. Motter) 








Sb the came in both. 


THE PURCHASE PRICE ALONE 
MEANS NOTHING... 
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WORK IT DOES (hat courts 


HE ONLY SOUND WAY to figure tire costs is exactly the same way 
you figure the cost of any productive item you buy for your business. 


The cost of a turret lathe, for instance, is not the purchase price, but the 
cost per unit turned out—price divided by work done. 


In tires, it’s price divided by mileage and payload carried. You can never 
know what a tire has really cost you until you know how far it has gone 
and how many tons or packages it has carried. 


That’s why General Truck Tires have always been built stronger—to de- 
liver greater mileage and haul more payload. It costs more to build a 
General Tire because of the way it is built. Thousands of truck operators 
know it costs less to use Generals because of the way they perform. 


Your local General Tire dealer is ready to offer you the benefit of his fac- 
tory-training and practical truck tire knowledge. He may be able to 
reduce your tire costs materially. 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY - AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada ~The General Tire and Rubber Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


THE TRACTION THE THE COMMERCIAL THE CLEATED 


STRONGER-AII plies are full 
plies anchored at the bead — 
no floating “breaker strips” — 
every inch and every ounce is 
there for just one purpose—to 

produce more miles and a 
ower cost for you. 


COOLER—They flex uniformly 
without that heat- producing 
“hinging action” of ordinary 
breaker-strip tires. Heat kills 
the life of cords and cuts down 
the miles in a tire. Generals 
are cool — that’s why they 
rum more miles at a lower 
cost for you. 


(by 


“COMPACT RUBBER” 
TREADS—AII tires stretch due 
to fatigue in the fabric, but 
Generals, having no idle, half- 
way plies, stretch least of all. 
The tread is kept compact and 
compressed against the road 
— that’s why it produces more 
miles and reduces your cost. 


THE THE 





TREAD HIGHWAY DELIVERY TRACTOR ~ JUMBO ALL-GRIP 


| 


One of the most complete lines in the business— each tire built to give you more miles for less money 


GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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SUCCESSFUL 
AIR CONDITIONING 





. the many hundreds of prominent 
buildings of all types that have 
proven the advantages of the 


UDITORIUM 





AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
4 





Two outstanding facts bear conclusive evi- 
dence as to the esteem in which Auditorium. 
Systems are held: 

who re ize Audi- 


1. Auditorium Li 4 
torium advantages (see list below) represent 
the leaders in the air-conditioning industry. 
It is significant that they consider it a privi- 
lege to be licensed to sell and install these 
systems. 








2. Many nationally known Architects and in- 
gineers have long and consistently specified 
requirements that could be met at reason- 
able cost only by an Auditorium System. 
This fact, too, is significant. 


The thousands of owners can testify to the 
reasonable first cost and low operating expense 
made possible by the exclusive features em- 
bodied in their Auditorium Syst 

LIST OF LICENSEES 
American Blower Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Buffalo, New York 
Carrier Corporation 
Newark, N. J. 

Frick Company 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 
The Cooling & Air Conditioning Corp. 
(Division of B. F. Sturtevant Co.) 

Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company - - - East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

York Ice Machinery Corp. 

York, Pa. 





The above Licensees, their dealers or distributors, 
everywhere, can furnish description of Auditorium 
Systems and the Auditorium Plan to any responsible 
Architect, Engineer, Contractor — or through them 
to you. 


AUDITORIUM CONDITIONING 
CORPORATION 
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Business Fights for the Consumer 
(Continued from page 18) 


write on sales slips to confirm their 
verbal claims. 

Many organizations are contribut- 
ing to better, more informative labels. 
Labor unions certify that the wages 
and working conditions involved have 
been up to the American standard; 
trade associations that the manufac- 
turer has lived up to the code of his 
industry ; registration authorities that 
styles are original and authentic; and 
suppliers of parts.and materials that 
their contributions to the finished 
product meet the highest standards. 

In fact, so many seals of approval 
are offered that there is often a real 
question as to how much information 
a label can be made to carry. And 
one of the major problems of the 
Brightman Committee on Consumer 
Goods is the certification of certifica- 
tions. 

Nothing can prevent a consulting 
chemist from developing his own seal 
of approval and offering it to manu- 
facturers. And sound as the chem- 
ist’s methods may be, a new seal com- 
ing into the market-place only adds 
to consumers’ confusion. To straight- 
en out this situation, standardization 
of certification methods is now being 
considered by the American Stand- 
ards Association; for certified certi- 
fications cure confusion. 

Manufacturers are also employing 
professional shopping services to 
check up on the statements made by 
retail clerks, and particularly on the 
impromptu labels which these clerks 
give their merchandise in the form of 
written statements on sales slips. 


For Harder-Hitting Selling 


Many strong retailers are quietly 
considering their own seals of ap- 
proval, their own certifications of all 
the certifiers of goods sold in their 
stores. These seals of approval would 
be based on the findings of their own 
laboratories and on the new education 
of their buyers. They are teaching 
advertising writers and salespeople 
how to be persuasive while still keep- 
ing their imaginations so well within 
bounds that every written and spoken 
word bearing the authority of the 
store might safely be used on labels. 
Consumers, accustomed to looking 
to these stores as dependable selec- 
tors of merchandise, will also look on 
them as dependable selectors of certi- 
fications and labels. 

That these stores will then become 
harder-hitting sales units, does not 
detract from their co-operation with 
the consumer-protection movement. 
An army on the march is a combina- 





tion of specialized arms or services. 
Just so, the protection of consumers 
by business is a combination of in- 
stances in which stores, manufactur- 
ers, trade associations, consumer or- 
ganizations and others are carving out 
individual spheres of activity while 
co-operating wholeheartedly in their 
progress toward a common goal. 
Of course, no movement as big as 
this one can escape parasites. They 
almost always try to climb aboard the 
bandwagon by influencing the label- 
ing. They see in the movement a 
chance to discipline manufacturers 
in behalf of labor; to work for or 
against price-fixing laws; to force 
manufacturers and stores to advertise, 
in behalf of specific raw materials, 
qualities and  superiorities which 
those materials do not necessarily 
possess ; to force entire industries to 
remain within prescribed districts. 


The Parasites Can’t Bore In 


Nevertheless, the parasites and the 
reactionaries are finding it difficult to 
influence developments the way they 
want to. The drive toward consumer 
protection is being built on too solid 
a foundation; it is a recent intensifi- 
cation of a movement that has been 
gathering quiet force for years. 

Starting with hardware and sup- 
plies bought by highly trained pur- 
chasing agents for factories and rail- 
roads, industry has spent the past 
thirty years in bringing one product 
after another into safe control. The 
buyer of an automobile gets thou- 
sands of specified and controlled 
products for his money; so does the 
buyer of refrigerators, oil burners, 
machinery, and many other products. 

Truth-in-advertising and consumer 
education have long histories in the 
Better Business Bureaus, which are 
making important contributions to the 
consumer-protection movement. 

Nor can it be said that the co-oper- 
ation of business to protect the con- 
sumer is a sudden defence against 
attacks from without. It is more the 
natural development of years of quiet 
progress. It is not a snowball, gath- 
ering force and size as it rolls down 
hill. It is a structure which is being 
built upward on the most solid of 
foundations. 

Its most visible phase lies in the 
consumer-goods fields where pub- 
licity-minded department-store and 
women’s-club executives are working 
in a white heat of enthusiasm. But 
the quiet, brick-by-brick building of 
better motors for washing machines, 
better electric lights to save eyes, bet- 
ter metals, raw materials, paints, 
building materials, and all the rest, 
still goes on. 
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see This New Kind of Salesman’s Diary! 


Photograph Actual 
Size. Bound in Rus- 
set Fabricoid with 
Gold Lettering on 
Cover. A Pep Pel- 
let for Every Day 
in 1938—from the 
Inspiring Pen of 
B.C. FORBES 


MAIL COUPON 
for SINGLE COPY 


or BULK ORDER 
Price Schedule—U. S. Only 
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51 to 100 copies........... 
101 to 500 copies........... 
501 to 1000 copies........... 


Prices include individual mailing envelopes. 





















A Pep Pellet by 


B. C. FORBES 
For Every Day in 1938 


Help Your Men Get On—Get One for Each of Them 








Sunday, 9. 
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B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. SD 9-15 
Gentlemen: 


ee copies of “The Salesman’s Diary” featuring pep pellets by 
B. C. FORBES for every day in 1938 at prices quoted. Enclosed is remittance of $ 
(Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) 

[On New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for relief of unemployed.) 


5%, Discount on Orders of 10 or More Postmarked on or Before October 31, 1937! 


33¢ each 


28¢ each 
21¢ each 


Prices on 1001 or more on request 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—tHow conditions compare with a year ago 
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A Salesman Takes a Sock at Credit Men 


Fred H. Barnes 


mann* was very, very good. Only, 

he did not go far enough. 

Having been a commercial traveler 
and on the road for 43 years, I feel 
that I am qualified to tell you in plain 
language what I think constitutes a 
good credit man. I am talking from 
experience, remember—and experi- 
ence is what should count. 

How well I remember working for 
fourteen years for the largest whole- 
sale firm in the New England States. 
In those days they traveled 47 sales- 
men. The owner of the business, who 
was also president of a bank, told us 
at every sales meeting that if we ever 
had any grievances against the credit 
manager, “Don’t spend any time ar- 
guing with him. Come to the bank, 
tell me your troubles, and I’ll guaran- 
tee you what you want, which is sat- 
isfaction.” 

In those days, I saw each and every 
one of my customers every two weeks. 
I kept in close touch with them, and 
they were a very loyal lot. But on 
one occasion one of my very best cus- 
tomers, good for at least $600 per 
month, told me when I appeared at 
his place of business, “No use trying 
to get any more business from me.” 

Naturally, I asked what the diffi- 
culty was. He informed me that he 
had not received the goods which he 
had bought two weeks before. 


Five Phones, No Message 


|= article by Henry H. Hei- 


Just why the credit manager held 
out on my customer and why he 
didn’t let me know what he was doing 
are things I can’t understand. He 
had access to five stenographers and 
five telephones, and each salesman 
had a telephone in his house. Had 
the credit manager known his busi- 
ness, he would have contacted me by 
telephone; or he would have written 
me the next day advising me that the 
order was being held up to await the 
arrival of a check. Instead, he did 
nothing—just took the order, pigeon- 
holed it at his desk, and waited for me 
to get almost killed when I dropped 
in on the customer two weeks later. 

Forty hours after this happened, I 
was in the office. [ didn’t waste time 
with the credit manager. I went 
straight to the owner of the whole- 
sale house. I told him that he should 
make that credit manager cover my 
entire territory with me for two 
weeks, meeting my customers and 
seeing how they did business, and 





*“What Makes a Good Credit 


Manager?” 
Forpes, Aug. 15, p. 16. 





then try to figure out the proper way 
to handle accounts. 

The owner of the business fell 
right in with me, and told Mr. Credit 
Manager that he was to spend two 
weeks covering my territory. At first 
he rebelled; said he couldn’t leave 
his desk. 

I’ll never forget what the boss said 
next : “Our men are working too hard 
on the road to make money for me 
and for themselves to have you handle 
accounts in any such way as you han- 
dled this one. If you value your posi- 
tion, you'll do exactly as you are 
told.” 


Make Them Hit the Bumps 


My contention has always been, 
and always will be, that no man is 
qualified to act as credit manager 
until he has been out on the road and 
hit the bumps for at least five long 
years. 

But what do employers do? Do 
they take a successful man off the 
road and make him credit manager? 

They do not. They hire an inex- 
perienced boy, and let him knock the 
trade all in the head. 

One more thing. In all my years 
on the road, I have never cared 
whether a customer had a rating in 
Dun & Bradstreet’s or not. As long 
as he pays his bills—that’s the prin- 
cipal thing. 

In one city I had a fine customer 
who was very much provoked one 
day when I dropped in. He said that 
a Dun & Bradstreet man had come in 
and asked for a statement of Mr. 
Retailer’s business. My friend the 
retailer informed the young man that 
he didn’t need any rating, he didn’t 
want any rating, he wouldn’t give him 
any statement of his business, and 
furthermore he would throw him out 
of the store. Which he did, and in 
which he was perfectly justified. 

I suppose some employers will say 
that undoubtedly this particular re- 
tailer went broke because he never 
had a rating, and never wanted a rat- 
ing. All he did was to retire after 
twenty-five years in business with 
$175,000 in the bank. And no credit 
manager or Dun & Bradstreet man 
ever told him how to do business. 

I repeat. Companies should take 
their credit managers from their sales- 
force, and they should have at least 
five years on the road to learn how to 
work with the man on the road. 

This goes for any company in the 
United States, it matters not who it 
is or what it is. 





He drives a truck—yet 


He’s a master in 
money management! 





@ Suppose you had to live on his weekly wage— 
feed a family, put children through school, meet 
the hundred and one expenses of maintaining a 
comfortable although modest home. It would be 
quite a problem, wouldn't it? Yet thousands of 
wage earners carry on with truck driver wages. 
Necessity has made them experts in money man- 
agement. 


But there's one situation mere expertness can- 
not handle. When misfortune comes—a long 
lay-off, major illness, a costly accident—the 
family’s slender reserves are soon consumed. To 
remain solvent the unfortunate family must have 
financial aid quick. 

At Household Finance the responsible worker 
can obtain a loan to tide him over. Without 
sacrifice of pride or privacy he can borrow funds 
to meet an emergency or get a fresh start. Last 
year Household Finance acted as ‘‘Doctor of 
Family Finances’’ to more than half a million 
families. To help wage earners get more from 
their incomes Household Finance carries on an 
extensive educational program in money man- 
agement and better buymanship. Thousands 
have learned from Household’s authoritative 
publications to spend wisely and save up to 20% 
on daily necessities. 


Send for Free Booklets 
Employers and supervisors of employees find the 
story of Household’s work as ‘‘Doctor of Family 
Finances’’ to American wage earners fascinating 
reading. We will gladly send you illustrated 
booklets describing Household’s activity as 
lender and as financial counselor. Please use the 
convenient coupon below. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of the leading family finance organizations, 
with 228 offices in 148 cities 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-9 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please mail me without obligation full information on 
Household Finance's family reconstruction program. 
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How Long 
Prosperity ? 


Business men and 
must watch the details of the 
present development. 


investors 


Write for complimentary copy 
of our graphic chart, “Get 
your share of prosperity—it 
has started!” 


In This Chart 


you see every prosperity period 
and every depression period 
during the past eighty years. 
It helps you to form your busi- 
ness and investment outlook. 


For Complimentary 
Copy Mail Coupon 
— \tiie  cm emmmee 

Babson’s Reports 
26-1, Babson Park, Mass. 


Div. 
| Send complimentary copy of 
your chart (no obligation). 
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FOR THESE 
Inter. Tel. Anaconda 
Timken Detroit Goodrich 
Goodyear U.S. Rubber 
Addressograph Nat. Cash Reg. 


Gen. Am. Trans. 
Mack Trucks 

Pitts. Screw & Bolt 
Armstrong Cork 


IMELY comment and ad- 

vice on the above active 
stocks, based upon the opinions 
of leading financial authorities, 
is contained in the UNITED 
OPINION Bulletin. 


Remington Rand 
Timken Rol. Brg. 
Youngstown S&T 
Walworth 


Send for Bulletin F.M.78 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston, Mass 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


dames 6. Donley 
|’ HAS for some time been char- 


acteristic of the stock market that 

it never does things by halves. It 
makes up its mind in nervous, jumpy 
fashion, then “goes the whole hog.” 
Apparently, it acts that way because 
trading interest is so. narrow and 
price situations are so thin. 

The prevailing 55 per cent. margin 
is almost an insuperable barrier to 
buying operations on the part of many 
who formerly traded rather actively 
in stocks. And not a small propor- 
tion of those former market followers 
have turned to the race tracks for 
gratification of their “speculative” 
instincts. 

Consequently, when stock prices 
turn downward there is very little 
opposition to such a course, and de- 
clines are deepened and accelerated 
until they reach levels attractive to 
the investment element. The manner 
in which the recent reaction, which 
at the start looked to be merely cor- 
rective in nature, has suddenly under 
the excuse of war fears turned into 
an intermediate setback of wide scope. 
is just one more example of “abnor- 
mal market conditions” created, as 
President Gay of the New York 
Stock Exchange recently put it, by 
“regulation carried to the point where 
the essential public service rendered 
by a broad, liquid market is de- 
stroyed.” 


Up to this writing (Sept. 8) the 
market has lost all its gain since the 
lows of last June in the industrial 
section, with the railroad average 
more than 5 points under its June 


low. In one day’s session, on a vol- 
ume slightly less than 2,000,000 
shares, the Dow-Jones industrial 


average had the entirely dispropor- 
tionate decline of nearly 8% points. 

For some time, it is true, there has 
been hanging over the market, along 
with a recently deteriorating prospect 
for Autumn business, the fear that 
events in the Far East and in the 
Mediterranean area fit into the same 
pattern of a gradually developing 
“class warfare” which threatens to in- 
volve the entire “civilized” world. 
Only history will reveal whether or 
not such fears are well grounded, and 
it would seem that the stock market 
is not justified in going to great 
lengths in discounting such a possi- 
bility until it is able to make out a 
clear case for a world conflagration. 
Should the time come when such a 
forecast. is clearly indicated, with 
every prospect a matter of going from 
bad to worse, then the advantage of 
exchanging stocks for our irredeem- 
able paper currency would also be 
open to doubt. 

Disregarding war talk, the writer 
prefers to consider stocks in the light 
of business conditions and earnings. 
The decline to a new “closing low” 
for the year in the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average has pretty well dis- 
counted any disappointment which 
now seems likely to be felt over the 
course of Autumn business. The 
price-earnings ratio has again fallen 
off, as in June, to the point where 
stocks are becoming more attractive 
than bonds. Barring the outbreak of 
a world war, we would look for the 
market to make a stand somewhere 


around 160-163 Dow-Jones. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


Next Six Months 
Look Bad for Stocks 





Joseph D. Goodman 


(The following was written before 
the market's bad break at the open- 
ing of September—Tue Epitor) 


AM pessimistic about the outlook 
| for business and the stock market 

for the next six months. 

We have had a recovery in stocks 
and business since the Summer of 
1932. In many cases, the shortages 
of merchandise in the hands of con- 
sumers have been about made up. 
Surely, anyone can reason that with 
sO many new automobiles on the road, 
the motor industry is likely to suffer 
a decline. Railroad freight-car load- 
ings are more than 20 per cent. be- 
low the levels prevailing at this time 
in 1929, and, in the meantime, wages 
and costs of materials are higher, and 
rates lower. (I believe railroad stocks 
are likely to sell considerably lower 
and repeat my advice to avoid them.) 
It is significant that while freight- 
car loadings are under 1929, the gen- 
eral volume of business is at 1929 
levels. 

With fewer orders from the motor 
and railroad industries, new orders 
for steel seem reasonably sure to de- 
cline. Building, too, is getting no- 
where. Although there is need for 
many properties of various types, pri- 
vate capital is afraid to venture into 
extensive new building projects be- 
cause of high costs of labor and ma- 
terials, fear of competition from the 
government, fear of sit-down strikes 
on the part of tenants, and ever-in- 
creasing taxes. Retail trade is slow- 
ing up in many sections. 

Commodity prices have had severe 
declines. There is a large supply of 
idle capital, and money rates are low 
—in fact, too low for healthy, sound 
conditions. The government bond 
market is being artificially sustained. 
Sooner or later, the government in- 
terference in the money market will 
have an effect opposite to what is in- 
tended. Government finances are in 
regrettable condition. The debt has 
increased enormously, with no definite 
balance of the budget yet in sight. 
We cannot continue to maintain re- 
covery on credit-financed government 
expenditures. 


With business slowing up, margins 
of profit will be hurt by high over- 
head. And considerable increase in 


taxes looms. The present tax which 
penalizes thrift and prudence is dis- 
tinctly bad. 

Therefore, I think the outlook for 
stocks is definitely gloomy. 

As business slows up, many peo- 
ple will lose their jobs, or have their 
salaries reduced. 

Uneasiness is further caused by in- 
dications that Mr. Roosevelt means 
to continue his efforts to pack the 
Supreme Court and to enact legisla- 
tion controlling wages, hours of labor, 
planting of crops, etc. 

To speculators, my definite advice 
is: “Sell all stocks, or place stop-loss 
orders 34 under previous week’s low.”’ 
I regard. such well-known stocks as 
the following as too high at the prices 
ruling when this is written: 

Chrysler 

Douglas 

General Motors 
Caterpillar 

General Refractories 
Johns-Manville 

Du Pont 
Allis-Chalmers 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Electric 
Coca-Cola 
International Nickel 
St. Joseph lead 
Atchison 

Baltimore & Ohio 

N. Y. Central 

U. S. Rubber 
Bethlehem Steel 

U. S. Steel 

Philip Morris 

Crown Cork 
Libbey-Owens Glass 
American Car & Foundry 
American Can 

N. Y. Air Brake 
Lima Locomotive 
American Locomotive 
Parke, Davis 


To investors: I realize that many 
people desire to keep funds invested 
in conservative stocks likely to con- 
tinue to pay reasonable dividends, and 
are not concerned with the fluctua- 
tions of the market. My advice to 
them is to stick to stocks previously 
recommended. 

This column sounded a warning 
last Winter of impending trouble in 
the market. I am repeating that 
warning again. 

Johns-Manville and du Pont seem 
particularly over-priced. 

* 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to inter- 
ested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 





Speculator 
Trader 
Investor 


If you are a Speculator this mes- 
sage is of no value to you. If you are 
a Trader or Investor, better read on 
-- there is vital news here for the 
man or woman who seeks profits in 
listed stocks. 


When you buy or sell, sometimes 
you are a trader, sometimes an in- 
vestor -- often both at once. That's 
why it is vitally important for you to 
have reliable, up-to-the-minute data 
on both the long-term and the short- 
term trends of stocks. 


Make no mistake! You are safe 
when you follow trend movements 
and trade in diversified groups of 
stocks. You are in position for max- 
imum profits when you buy at the 
beginning of a rising market or sell 
promptly when the trend changes. 

Trend movements are predictable 
by mathematical computations. 
T. E. Rassieur has made consistently 
accurate forecasts on this basis for 
many years. Read the principles, 
practice, and proof in his enlighten- 
ing booklet: ‘TREND INTERPRETA- 
TION.” Write for this booklet today 


-- it’s free. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 


Trend Interpretation Service 
1648 Continental Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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A LOW-PRICED 
BARGAIN STOCK 


Careful investigation indicates that some stocks 
will later sell at substantially higher prices. 
Some of the biggest profits, however, will be 
made by those investors who pick up lower-priced 
issues which are really undervalued and not 
merely cheap. 


But such issues are hard to find. We have 
located one which appears especially attractive. 
The company has greatly improved prospects. 
Business is expanding; earnings should do like- 
wise. The technical position is strong and the 
stock points higher. Still it now sells for a very 
low figure. It is not a “cat or dog’’—it is an 
exceptionally promising issue. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No charge 
—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 


Div. 669, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 























How Many of 
YOUR Executives 


Read FORBES? 
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He Knows How to Kill Price Wars 
(Continued from page 15) 


the paperboard business. He sets 
his researchers to developing a li- 
quid-tight container—all paper, thank 
you—for motor oil. And if you have 
not yet had a quart of oil sold you 
out of a paper can, it is rather be- 
cause Paepcke’s experts have been 
holding back for absolute perfection 
than because the refiners are not sat- 
isfied to go ahead with what his com- 
pany has developed. 

Remember the rash of gleaming, 
colorful paper cartons which broke 
out on the shelves of liquor stores 
the very first Christmas after Repeal ? 
Those were Container products, 
turned out of its coated-board mill 
by a process which looked like the 
most expensive varnished board and 
which cost far less to produce. That 
business burst upon the company at 
a time when orders were scarcer than 
hen’s teeth, and it was creative be- 
cause never in the world had such 
containers been used on _ liquor 
bottles ; hence there was no competi- 
tion either as regards price or as re- 
gards tender feelings. They are still 
selling well at Christmas time, which 
is a major reason why last Decem- 
ber was Container Corporation’s big- 
gest December on record. Mean- 
while the coated-stock mill’s product 
is being used to package all. manner 
of other articles which sell better if 
presented with color and gleam and 
lovely printing. 

The list of incidents wherein 
Paepcke has used low-pressure, crea- 
tive, research-inspired selling to 
build Container Corporation’s busi- 
ness might be extended indefinitely. 
A turn through the package-walled 
reception room of the Chicago or 
New York offices, with someone 
along who knows the stories, would 
produce literally thousands of specific 
examples in scores of general classi- 
fications. 


One Thing He Never Forgets 


But you get the idea. He holds 
what customers he has by frequent 
and friendly contact. He builds new 
ones in sizable chunks by concen- 
trating his company’s best research 
minds on ways to help other people 
do better packaging jobs—with Con- 
tainer Corporation products, of 
course. 

But all the while he is thus stalk- 
ing new business, he never forgets 
those frightful months of a full-sized 
price war that he went through earlier 
in his career. He spends an unusual 
amount of time at trade-association 
meetings—they occur every couple of 
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PETTY PILFERERS, BEWARE! 


And big-time plunderers, too! For 
business has been developing better 
and better ways to prevent the thiev- 
ery which has always been an irri- 
tating companion of most business 
operations. There’s probably a tip or 
two in this report which may save 
your company money; and some 
companies will get a score of dollar- 
saving ideas from it. 


I'M GLAD I’M A LITTLE FELLOW 


Here’s the head of a small metal- 
working company in a small town 
who wouldn’t change places with his 
huge competitors for anything in the 
world. He employs only 93 people; 
but he gets an enormous kick out 
of his business life—a kick which, 
he insists, he wouldn’t get at all if 
he were a big fellow. One of the 
most human and revealing stories 
ever written. 











weeks in Chicago and on alternate 
weeks in New York. Pretty gener- 
ally his competitors look upon him 
as a good friend as well as a good 
competitor—he doesn’t raid business 
away from anyone who is doing a 
good enough job to deserve holding 
it, and he doesn’t think that just be- 
cause his company is big he is en- 
titled to hog all the business there is. 
Naturally, when it comes time for 


Coal Hunts for Medicine 


HETHER that sick industry, coal, 

will ever get over its current at- 
tack of anemia is something no one 
knows. 

But this Fall there is at least going 
to be no dearth of remedies and pre- 
scriptions for its ills. 

Anthracite’s sickness, for example, 
is now being studied by the Pennsyl- 
vania Anthracite Coal Industry Com- 
mission. That body’s recommenda- 
tion, soon to be announced, is ex- 
pected to be that all anthracite mines 
be unified in a single holding com- 
pany, supervised by a State Anthra- 
cite Authority which would watch 
over financing and fix coal prices. 

Meanwhile, New York City is ex- 
tending a helping hand to the many 
anthracite operators who have been 
worried sick by competition from 
bootleg coal. To keep the illegally- 
mined product from being shipped to 
the metropolis by truck (the only 
method of shipment open to it), all 


them to dig up some more business, 
they are more inclined to go pick 
a 2 with someone they like less 
well. 

Probably Paepcke is correct. Prob- 
ably he isn’t a’salesman at all. Un- 
questionably, he spends only a tiny 
fraction of his time in actual contact 
with customers and prospects. He is 
the considerate top executive who 
does not meddle in the bailiwicks of 
his lieutenants, which keeps him out 
of direct contact with selling and 
sales management except when his 
help is specifically requested. 


You Do the Guessing! 


But then, there is that increase in 
tonnage shipped from 281,000 tons in 
1932 to 441,000 tons in 1936. 

There is that so-called short-cut 
across the depression, which is 
graphically charted by the volume of 
American industrial production slip- 
ping from its 1929 100 per cent. to 
less than 55 per cent., while the 
paperboard industry (with Container 
Corporation getting at least its share 
of the total) dropped barely below 
80 per cent. 

There is the net profit above $1,- 
200,000 both in 1935 and 1936, after 
interest charges which were high be- 
cause of bond issues put out in pre- 
depression days. 

Finally, there are those package- 
lined walls in the reception rooms at 
Chicago and New York. 

Maybe Walter P. Paepcke isn’t a 
salesman. Maybe he is. You guess! 


coal trucks entering the city must 
now be specially licensed, all coal 
dealers must register with a munici- 
pal department, and a certificate of 
origin must accompany every load 
brought in. A force of 75 inspectors 
is backing up the new ordinance. 

The bituminous side of the indus- 
try, too, is getting plenty of atten- 
tion from the business doctors. The 
Bituminous Coal Commission, set up 
by the Federal Bituminous Coal Act 
(the Guffey “little NRA”), is slowly 
swinging into action, with the fixing 
of minimum prices scheduled for the 
first of October. At the same time, 
the National Coal Association (bitu- 
minous) has an idea of its own: With 
a new salts-promotion program, it 
plans to tell architects and builders 
about the advantages of using soft- 
coal heat in the home, and to furnish 
them with typical basement designs 
built around the use of automatic 
stokers for bituminous coal. 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 


John Doe on the 
“Third Term 9 





Potomac to discover the foremost 

topic of political discussion in 
America to-day: Will President 
Roosevelt seek a third term? 

The question is hurled at the 
Washington wayfarer from every 
quarter, by all sorts of non-political 
people, from West Virginia to the 
Mississippi. Next to rising living 
costs, which is the unfailing first sub- 
ject of business discussions, Third 
Term is the universal conversational 
springboard. 

What has aroused this genuine in- 
terest in national politics, even among 
farmers and workers, at a time when 
politics is presumably. in recess?. The 
Milk Man in Omaha is blandly in- 
different to inflation, budget, bureau- 
cracy, and reciprocal trade treaties. 
But he has a “sneakin’ feelin’”’ that 
Mr. Roosevelt has 1940 way up front 
in his mind. His suspicions, if not 
always his lively interest, have been 
aroused by the first feeble rumblings 
of factional warfare within the Demo- 
cratic party. A new party alignment 
now reaches to the very precincts in 
every state—an alignment which 
pivots, as it turns out on examination, 
upon the fundamental principles of 
government presented in the judi- 
ciary fight during the last session of 
Congress. 


(}* E need not move far from the 


Hoosiers in Ferment 


Indiana serves as an excellent il- 
lustration of a situation which pre- 
vails within the Democratic ranks, in 
varying degrees, from Coast to Coast. 
Wherever one stops long enough to 
dig in—even in politically turbulent 
Wisconsin and Minnesota—one will 
find some manifestation of the Indiana 
pattern. In one state the phenome- 
non is described as a revolt against 
centralization; in another, as “the 
purge.” But always at the core of 
the movement lies the question put 
to me by the frosty old editor in 
Peoria: “Does Democratic dogma 
flow from the precincts up, or from 
the White House down?” 

Indiana is the testing ground, for 
there the battle already is on. It is 
intense, tinged with bitterness, thrill- 


ing for its profound historical implica- 


tions. Throughout the State, the 
word passes among the supporters of 
the President that Senator Frederick 
Van Nuys, one of the conspicuous 
opponents of the judiciary bill, must 
be driven from office next year. In 
his place, Hoosier Democracy must 
elect a man of unquestioning loyalty 
to Mr. Roosevelt. Perhaps it is true, 
as Mr. Farley has said so often, that 
there will be no reprisals against 
those who opposed court packing. 
But to-day Indiana Democrats call 
it “the purge.” 

Under Indiana’s peculiar primary 
election system only part of the ticket 
is selected by popular vote, the re- 
mainder by the State convention. 
Control of the convention has _be- 
come, therefore, the first objective in 
the Farley campaign to unseat Van 
Nuys. Hence the recent appointment 
of Mayor John W. Kern of India- 
napolis to be a member of the U. S. 
Board of Tax Appeals. In announc- 
ing this appointment the White 
House neglected to state that Kern 
fills a vacancy which expires next 
June. 


Farley in Charge 


Political observers are agreed that 
the temporary appointment was in- 
tended merely to anoint Mayor Kern 
as the New Deal candidate for Van 
Nuys’ seat in the Democratic State 
convention next May. By offering 
the patronage plum to the head of the 
Indianapolis organization Farley took 
that segment of the State machinery 
pretty completely into the Roosevelt 
camp. Indianapolis dominates the 
State convention with more than a 
third of the voting strength. 

Moreover, in thus creating a va- 
cancy in the mayoralty, Farley was 
able to advance Walter C. Boetcher, 
Chairman of the Marion County (In- 
dianapolis) Democratic Committee, 
to the mayor’s office, where he will 
control the city patronage between 
now and the convention next Spring, 
presumably in the interest of the 
Farley policy of non-reprisal! Boet- 
cher had been serving as city comp- 
troller. 

There is much more to the In- 
diana picture to-day, but the details 
are not important. They all point the 
same direction—toward a weeding 
out of all district leaders who can- 
not pledge blind obedience in advance 
to orders from Washington. 

If this process attains the calcula- 
ted results, the net will be an Indiana 
Democratic organization composed 
exclusively of White House marion- 
ettes. The business of tossing Senator 
Van Nuys overboard then would be 


a mere formality. Also there then 
would be a vacancy on the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, to which the 
next Supreme Court bill eventually 
must be referred. 


National Planning 


If this sort of political skullduggery 

were apparent in only one or two 
states the matter would be of little 
national interest. Party squabbles, 
and factional machinations generally, 
are purely local concerns. They usual- 
ly wash out. In the present case, 
however, the Indiana pattern repre- 
sents a national policy directed by the 
White House. 
. No one would be justified in at- 
taching to these operations motives 
which Mr. Roosevelt never has de- 
clared publicly. On the other hand, 
it is violence to reason to suggest that 
the President’s managers are seek- 
ing to integrate a new nationwide po- 
litical organization wholly without 
national objectives. 

That is the dilemma which has set 
John Doe talking Third Term. 

Why does Mr. Roosevelt demand, 
in every important State, a Demo- 
cratic organization subject to feather- 
touch control from Washington? 

John Doe does not give me the 
answer. Nor can we give it to John. 

But there is much sober reflection 
on the question, particularly in the 
retail circles of American politics. 

—LAwWRENCE SULLIVAN. 











(imERCAL 
CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.06% on the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable October 1, 1937, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on September 10, 
1937. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable October 1, 1937, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 10, 1937. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer 
August 26, 1937. 


TRUST 

















The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 


its essential value to the reader. 
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Make Your Investments 
Surer, Safer, Lasting 


232 Pages of 
Market Wisdom 


You wouldn’t think of taking a new job, of 
going into a new business and risking your time 
and capital without some preliminary training or 
study. Why attempt to draw “easy profits’ from 
the stock market without a proper foundation of 
knowledge and a scientific program? 


There are definite rules for market profit. There 
are ways of judging individual stocks and im- 
portant turns in the major and minor movements 
of prices. To know and understand these rules 
to prepare for consistent market success, read 


Tape Reading and Market Tactics 


By Humphrey B. Neill 


Mr. Neill is a market authority of many 
years’ standing. He knows the pitfalls and 
he knows ways of avoiding them. in this 
book he takes the stock market tape apart 
and shows you what makes it tick! 


“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” is mot a 
substitute for common sense—not a panacea for 
the gambler. But it is an invaluable textbook for 
the trader who wants to know how money is made 
in the market by knowing the science of money- 
making. 


For a very limited time only, you can have 
this amazing book for $3.00 if you send cash 
with order! 


—--—-— CLIP AND MAIL NOW — — —— 
B. CG. Forbes Publishing. Co., Inc. TR-9-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

I want to make money in the stock market. Send me 
Humphrey B. Neill’'s ‘“‘Tape Reading and Market Tactics’’ 
at the Special Cash Price of $3.00. My remittance is 
enclosed. ($3.75 if you want to be billed. No charge orders 
filled unless the information requested below is given.) 
[On New York City orders add 2% sales tax for the 

relief of the unemployed.] 









Six Bell Bonds 
for Sound 
Investments 


Edward L. Barnes 
nas the standpoint of safety, 


many telephone-company bonds 

are the cream of the investment 
market. Reference is to the Bell Sys- 
tem with its vast intercommunicating 
network accounting for about 80 per 
cent. of the telephones in the United 
States and 40 per cent. of the world 
total. 

The issues recommended here are 
all of topnotch quality. Demand for 
telephone service is gaining steadily. 


5s, comprise the total funded debt. 

Bell Telephone Company of Can- 
ada 5s, 1957, are secured by a first 
mortgage on all property. The com- 
pany does not release interim financial 
statements, but dividends were in- 
creased to an $8 annual rate this 
year, testifying to continued earnings 
improvement. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany 3%s, 1964, are legal for savings 
banks in many States and command 
a high investment rating by reason 
of mortgage security and wide earn- 
ings protection. The company, one 
of the larger operating units of the 
Bell system, serves Kansas, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, most of Texas 
and some Illinois territory adjacent 
to East St. Louis. Long-distance rate 
reductions in the past have not af- 
fected earnings materially, and it is 
therefore likely that recent rate re- 
ductions—estimated at $1,461,000 in 
September, 1936, and $460,000 in 
June, 1937—will be readily absorbed. 

New York Telephone Company 
3%s, 1967, are the sound investment 
obligation of a major unit of the Bell 
System. In addition to handling ex- 








TELEPHONE-COMPANY 





*Beginning 1947. tBeginning 1958. 


BONDS COMPARED 


2 £5 & 9 

3 3 = g 2 285 Bege 

a» 6 BES <85 oad 

1936-1935 

N. Y. Tel. 334s, 1967............. 101 3.2% 106 10134—101 $25.0 9.94 7.35 
Bell Tel. of Gan. 5s, 1957........ 120 3.5 105* 124 —113 30.0 1.98 2.06 
N. Eng. T. & T. 4%s, 1961....... 121 3.1 100;  125%—116% 40.0 232 252 
So’west Bell Tel. 3%4s, 1964...... 105 3.1 107% 1097%—102 45.0 9.74 5.36 
Zell. Tel. of Pa. 5s, 1960....... . 125 3A NC 131 —120 50.0 2.97 24 
Amer. T. & T. 3%s, 1961......... 100 3.2 107% 102%— 9634 160.0 8.15 6,37 








Most companies in the Bell System 
are showing ability to increase profits 
despite lower rates and generally ris- 
ing costs, thanks to the heavier vol- 
ume of traffic. Debt and fixed charges 
are moderate in relation to property 
investment and sustained earning 
power. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
3%4s, 1961, are an unsecured obliga- 
tion of the parent company of the Bell 
System which controls the’ various 
operating plants. 

While earnings fluctuate with busi- 
ness conditions generally, the conser- 
vative indebtedness of the system has 
allowed coverage of fixed charges by 
wide margins even during the slump. 

New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph 4%s, 1961, are a first mortgage 
on the entire properties in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. Valuable collateral 


also is pledged, while the $40,000,000 





of 414s, along with $35,000,000 of 


clusively the telephone business of 
New York City, it maintains a com- 
prehensive group of properties serv- 
ing most of New York State, as well 
as a small part of Connecticut. With 
about 2,500,000 telephones in service 
(only about 200,000 below the all- 
time peak), producing about $200- 

000 in revenues annually, the 
$86,000,000 of outstanding funded 
debt is unusually low. 

Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania 5s, 1960, series “C,” are se- 
cured by direct mortgage on the prop- 
erties of the company which serves 
practically the entire State of Penn- 
sylvania. In the first six months of 
1937, the company added 44,610 new 
station connections, compared with 
25,863 in the year-earlier interval, 
bringing total telephones in service at 
the close of June up to 1,179,275. 
Fixed charges of this company con- 
sume only about one-quarter of total 
income available therefor. 
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They Still Can Sell! 


That old-timers can do their work 
more than satisfactorily was revealed 
in Forses for Sept. 1 (pp. 9, 14). 

Now comes further evidence, this 
time in retail selling. A recent study 
by Charles C. Stech in leading de- 
partment stores shows that, with op- 
portunities equal, for every hundred 
dollars’ worth of goods sold by a clerk 
in his or her twenties, the sales per- 
son in the thirties sells $102.40; in 
the forties, $107.38; and above fifty, 
$108.78. 

Meanwhile, the results of another 
study with an equally direct bearing 
on retail selling were made public by 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. Pointing out that publicity ex- 
penses in department and specialty 
stores are entirely too high in propor- 
tion to sales, NRDGA warned retail- 
ers that they must soon take curative 
action against the chief causes: 

1. Lack of a clear-cut understand- 
ing of the function of retail sales pro- 
motion. 

2. Frequent domination of a store’s 
sales-promotion set-up by merchan- 
dise managers and buyers. 

3. Too much thinking in terms of 
advertising volume and not enough in 
terms of sales-producing ideas. 

4. Advertising copy which is often 
humdrum, and hence ineffective. 

5. Failure to back up advertising 
and other promotional efforts at the 
point of sale. 

Finally, the report insists that 
storekeepers ought to find out what 
consumers really want and why they 
really buy before sales-promotion 
plans are laid out. One example of 
how wrong retailers’ guesses can be: 
“Sale” advertising dominates retail 
copy; but consumer surveys have 
shown that 70 per cent. of them are 
satisfied with “regular prices that are 
reasonable,” as against 30 per cent. 
who are more attracted by “low prices 
at special sales.” 


New Men in Big Jobs 


George W. Webster has been 
named president of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway. 

Lew Hahn has been named mana- 
ger of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor, Ed- 
ward F. McGrady, has resigned that 
position to go with the Radio Cor- 
poration of America as director of 
labor reiations. 

William A. Beye has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
industrial relations of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation. 





Will We Have a Building Boom? 
(Continued from page 12) 


and difficulties which the industry 
faces. 

But this does not mean that there 
will be no rise in building activity. 
It probably will not be a boom, cer- 
tainly over the next year or two; 
nevertheless, unless war overtakes us, 
we may confidently look forward to 
further gradual improvement, with 
only slight faltering on the way. 

Here are the five principal reasons 
why we can count on a continued 
upswing in the all-important con- 
struction industries : 

1. The national income can be 
fairly well relied on to show further 
expansion. If expansion will not 
come out of expanding private in- 
itiative (but there is little doubt that 
it will), the Federal Government will 
use its extraordinary powers, of 
which the low-interest policy is the 
keystone, to make up the deficiency 
somehow. 

2. Marriages can be reasonably 
expected to continue to increase as 
long as the business curve continues 
upward—and there is no sign of any- 
thing more serious than a temporary 
reversal in the near future. 

3. Under the pressure of unexam- 


pled demands for power, public utili- . 


ties will shortly be grappling with the 
problem of enlarging capacities. 

4. Population shifts from urban to 
suburban areas, occasioned as much 
by industrial decentralization as by 
the desire to live in less congested 
areas, will require more housing con- 
struction than is now the case. 

5. Finally, the rising curve of 
rentals, the declining trend of vacan- 
cies, and the relative slowness of new 
building, both residential and non- 
residential, in their combined effects 
will continue for months to come to 
narrow the unfavorable spread which 
has existed between construction 
costs and rental incomes capitalized 
on a basis permitting reasonable 
profit expectations. 

We need, of course, a much higher 
level of construction than we now 
have to insure sustained industrial 
and commercial activity. In the mean- 
time, manufacturers, merchants and 
investors whose fortunes are tied to 
the building business will do well to 
expect the further unfolding of the 
building cycle to be gradual and not 
spectacular, one where caution is a 
better guide than hope, and one 
where opportunities for profit are 
more dependent than ever upon poli- 
cies of government. 














self and family. 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT 





TO EASE 
THE MIND 


Definitely arranging a life insurance pro- 
gram relieves the mind of a good deal 
of troubling doubt about the future of 


Our Man in Your Town 
will gladly offer 
suggestions. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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NEW KIND OF TRAFFIC HAZARD 
Motorists have long been accustomed to traffic stops for pedestrians, railroad cross- 


ings and whatnot. 


Here is a new one—an airplane-crossing stop. 


It is located at the 


north end of the Grand Central Airport, Glendale, California, and is necessary because 
planes arriving at the field must fly low and a slight miscalculation by the pilot might 
mix plane and automobile. Curbing is marked red for about 200 yards and no parking 


is permitted in this zone, 


There are three such airplane stops in the U. S. to-day. 


News of the Motor World 


Norman G. Shidle 


Merchandising Stand-off 


For immediate merchandising ad- 
vantage, the automobile companies 
which last month increased prices and 
the few which didn’t have had what 
amounts to a stand-off. 

Those which didn’t raise prices 
have had the chance to clear out 
1937-model stocks on a sales slogan 
of “Prices have not been increased; 
buy before they are,” Those which 
did lift prices gavé their dealers a 
chance to make long trades on cars 
already bought by dealers prior to the 
increase announcement. A relatively 
small portion of 1937-model produc- 
tion remained to be built and sold to 
dealers after the prices were in- 
creased. 

Practically every major producer 
has shut down on 1937-model produc- 
tion now, although, after a shutdown, 
Ford did start up again around the 
middle of August, just about the time 
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that most of the General Motors units 
were closing down completely to get 
ready for the 1938 cars. Chrysler 
shutdowns this year were a little later 
on the average than were General 
Motors. 

When 1938 models are announced, 
those companies which have not al- 
ready increased prices unquestion- 
ably will do so—and further rises on 
those cars already increased are not 
at all out of the question. Certainly 
the size of the increases already made 
does not compensate for cost rises. 


Lioyds Insures Used-Car Reliability 


Every year since 1925 more used 
than new cars and trucks have been 
sold in this country. Now, more than 
60 per cent. of all motor vehicles are 
bought used. Last year, sales were 
6,590,000 used and 4,016,000 new. 

While further experiments with 
legal control of used-car trading al- 


lowances are going forward under © 


new laws in Pennsylvania and else- 


where in the United States, the ~ 
famous Lloyds of London is trying | 


out in England a most interesting 
scheme which has to do with a vital 
phase of used-car selling—guarantee 
of the mechanical reliability of the 
car offered for sale. 

The Lloyds’ plan embodies exam- 
ination of the car by a consulting 
automotive engineer employed by 
Lloyds. Examination would cost the 
dealer about $3.75, with half the fee 
returned if the car did not pass. If 
the car is passed, the dealer gets a 
certificate which enables him to in- 
sure the car against mechanical and 
electrical breakdown for six months, 
excluding minor repairs up.to $12.50. 
The policy includes cost of any new 
part, installation charges and cost of 
conveying the car to the nearest re- 
pair shop and the passengers to the 
nearest railway station. The limit of 
liability is the price of the car. The 
premium for insuring any car granted 
a certificate is $12.50 regardless of 
make, size or value. 


Truck Sales Up 


Truck output has progressed faster 
relatively than passenger-car produc- 
tion in this year of strikes. The com- 
mercial vehicles are running about 
15 per cent. ahead of last year at this 
point as compared with about 10 per 
cent. for passenger cars. This is due 
partly to an increased demand for 
truck transportation and partly to the 
fact that labor troubles did not affect 
as great a percentage of truck-pro- 
ducing units. Independent truck 
plants, as well as Ford, were free of 
major shutdowns from this cause. 

In the first seven months of this 
year, 617,627 commercial vehicles 
were built in the U. S. and Canada, 
every month having been ahead of 
the similar 1936 period except Janu- 
ary, when there was very little differ- 
ence. While the industry as a whole 
has been recording its 15 per cent. 
truck-output increase over last year, 
Ford has piled up an approximate 
36 per cent. gain. 


Along the Automotive Newsway 


Ternstedt, General Motors’ body- 
hardware division, will erect a new 
plant in Trenton, buildings for which 
will cost $2,000,000. .. . House 
trailers will be exhibited again at the 
New York Automobile Show, begin- 
ning Oct. 27 this year. . . . Automo- 
bile-factory payrolls compared with 
cost-of-living index show purchasing 
power of car-factory workers to be at 
a new peak—119, when 1929 is taken 
as 100. . . . Oldsmobile celebrated its 
40th birthday on August 21. 
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every Office must do repeat work 
...ANY Office can reduce the expense 


No longer does business write longhand letters ... nor do mental calculat- 
ing ... nor handicap itself with other old-time, out-worn inefficiencies. But, 
strangely, in many of today’s offices identical names, instructions, information 
and other data are rewritten over and over again by slow, costly hand 
methods that leave a trail of wasteful errors. 


No business or organization can ever escape repeated rewriting on 


office, store and factory forms and repeated addressing of communica- 
tions, advertising and other mailings. But for more than 40 years, many 
thousands of them have done repetitive work in the simplest, fastest and 
most accurate way ... by Addressographing . .. and have saved many 
times the cost of their machines. 


Write on business stationery for a free copy of “Business Short 
Cuts”...a 152-page book of Addressograph machines and methods. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO 


Sales Agencies in Principal 
Cities Throughout the World 


The Addressograph 
line of machines 
includes sizes and 
styles for varied 
needs ... electric, 
fully automatic or 
hand-operated. At 
right is new Class 
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says: Luckies are 


gentle on my throat : 
' | 


“Tux role of Lizut. Pinkerton in‘ Madame 
Butterfly’ is the only part in opera where the 
tenor smokes a cigarette on the stage. As I 
sing the aria,‘ Amore O Grillo’ , I smoke— 
and it’s always a Lucky. You see, I discov- 

| ered long ago that Luckies are a light smoke 

: —gentle on my throat—and my throat is nat- 








urally my first concern. I have smoked about 
a pack of Luckies a day ever since 1920.” 


Blanat Cork 


STAR OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA AND RADIO 
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MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO 
SMOKE LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


Richard Crooks’ preference for Luckies is borne 
out by the verdict of independent tobacco ex- 
perts...men who spend their lives buying, sell- 
ing and handling tobacco. 

Sworn records open to the public show that 
among these independent tobacco experts— 
auctioneers, buyers, warehousemen, etc.— 

(» i Lucky Strike has twice as many exclusive 
\ \ smokers as have all other cigarettes combined! 
In the impartial, honest judgment of those 

who know tobacco best. . . 
ULCU! | it’s Luckies—2 to / 


Copyright 1887, The American Tobseeo 
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